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FOREWORD 


Tue occasion of the Fourth Session of the General Assembly 
comes at a time when the world faces many pressing problems. 
Although some of these are being given principal consideration 
outside the United Nations itself, it should not be forgotten that 
the General Assembly is the supreme guardian of world peace. 
Its handling of the great issues before it ranks as a matter of first 
importance to the nations and peoples of the world. As one looks 
at the program of the Assembly as outlined in the present issue 
of International Conciliation, one can see how vital these ques- 
tions are to the future of mankind. 

The Assembly will have to take final action at this session on 
the Italian colonies, a question which involves not only the fate 
of some three million people but the whole problem of peace and 
security in the Middle East. 

The Assembly will also have before it the unsolved problems 
in connection with Palestine, which includes decisions regarding 
the fate of some 940 thousand Arab refugees now being cared for 
in refugee camps in the Middle East by the United Nations Re- 
lief for Palestine Refugees. Despite the repeated efforts of inter- 
ested nations, it was not until the Palestine situation was referred 
to the Assembly that definite steps were finally taken toward a 
solution. Although a number of problems still remain, the basic 
issues have been settled and the threat of war has given way to 
a negotiated settlement. The history of this dramatic story, which 
involves not only the General Assembly but the Security Council 
and the Trusteeship Council, will be analyzed in a forthcoming 
issue of International Conciliation. 

In the troubled regions of Asia, the United Nations is now 
holding a watching brief both in Korea and Indonesia. To foster 
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an independent and united Korea has been a continuing concern 
of the Assembly. Under its supervision, an independent state has 
been set up in southern Korea but the problem of unification stil] 
remains unsolved. In the conflict between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands, the United Nations has acted as mediator and has 
unceasingly exerted moral suasion toward a peaceful and just 
solution. The conferences now going on at The Hague between 
the parties to the dispute to negotiate all outstanding differences 
is no small tribute to the success of the United Nations efforts. 

In June, 1950, the International Refugee Organization, which 
has been caring for millions of the homeless victims of the war, 
goes out of existence. With the Assembly rests the responsibility 
of deciding what future international machinery shall be created 
for the care and protection of those who have not yet been re- 
patriated or resettled and for the several million stateless persons 
all over the world who, through no fault of their own, have lost 
their nationality. 

In the field of economics, the Assembly will be devoting a 
major share of its attention to the crucial issue of economic as- 
sistance to underdeveloped areas. This question has been a matter 
of continuing concern and action by the Assembly and it is now 
preparing a large-scale program of assistance of vital moment 
both to the underdeveloped areas and to the industrial nations 
of the world. 

Though these are only six out of perhaps some go items with 
which the Assembly will be called upon to deal, they give some 
indication of the scope and range of the Assembly’s task. 

The introduction to the present review of issues before the 
Fourth General Assembly has been prepared by Professor Waldo 
Chamberlin who was a member of the United Nations from its 
inception to 1948 and is now Professor of Government in the 
Graduate Program of Studies in United Nations and World 
Affairs of New York University. 

The review itself was prepared with the assistance of Miss 
Agnese Nelms and Miss Nancy Shaw of the staff of the Endow- 
ment. In the concluding section of this issue, the Secretary-Gen- 
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eral’s introduction to his report to the General Assembly on the 
work of the organization during the past year has been repro- 
duced in full as a document of major importance from a major 
political figure. 
Anne WInsLow 
Editor 


New York, September 12, 1949. 
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ISSUES BEFORE THE 
FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


INTRODUCTION By WaLpo CHAMBERLIN 


. Tue Fourth Session of the General Assembly will convene this 


month in the midst of a seeming paradox. On the one hand, it 
may. receive a report from the Economic and Social Council calling 
attention to the record of non-compliance of Members with rec- 
ommendations of the General Assembly.' On the other hand, the 
Provisional Agenda of the Assembly will be the largest in its 
history—6o items, as compared with 48 in 1948 and 43 in 1947. 
It may well be asked, “Why do Governments continue to submit 
items to the General Assembly, or to other organs of the United 
Nations, when the record of compliance with recommendations 
is so meager?” 

To understand this seeming paradox of an organization with 
an expanding range of activities and a notable record of non- 
compliance by its Members, is to understand the developmental 
character of the United Nations and its General Assembly. A 
rough summary of the agenda of the Assembly for the past two 
years as compared to 1949 is revealing and indicates the nature of 
the problem very clearly. The figures below give an indication 
of the source of the various agenda items. 





1 Implementation of Recommendations on Economic and Social Matters; Report 
by the Secretary-General, Doc. E/1325, 18 May 1949. 90 pages, mimeographed. 
There is a useful summary of this document in the New York Times, 24 July 
1949, p. 8. References to this document will be contained in the report of the 
Economic and Social Council to the General Assembly. It should be noted that 
the record of non-compliance in this report refers only to economic and social 
recommendations made by the Assembly or the Economic and Social Council 
and does not include such important items as the Charter of the International 
Trade Organization, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the Convention 
on Genocide, the Convention on Privileges and Immunities, or acceptance of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. 
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CoMPARISON OF THE AGENDA OF THE GENERAL AssEMBLY Durine Its 
Sreconp, TH1rD, AND Fourtu SEssions 

Under the Rules of Procedure, a Provisional Agenda is circulated 60 days prior 

to the opening of a session, a Supplementary List 20 days in advance and a lig 

of Additional Items may be added during a session by a vote of a majority of 

the Members present and voting. 








Second Third Fourth 
1947 1948 1949 





A. Provisional Agenda 


1. Items included as a direct conse- 
quence of resolutions of previ- 


ous sessions 16 18 29 
2. Reports from other organs and 
bodies 8 10 15 


3. Formalities re constituting a new 


session, etc. 9 9 9 
4. Elections, appointments, etc. 4 4 4 
5. Miscellaneous I 2 2 
6. New items proposed by Members 5 5 I 
Total 43 48 60 

B. Supplementary List 
1. New items proposed by Members 5 12 
2. Reports from other organs, etc. 2 9 ? 
Total 7 21 ? 
C. Additional Items 7 10 ? 


Grand Total of All Agenda Items 57 79 (9g0)* 
*Estimated. 


There seems to be but one answer that will explain why more 
and more items are brought before an organization that has such 
a record of non-compliance with its recommendations. Member 
Governments are in the process of determining what kind of a 
United Nations they desire and how much authority they wish 
to give it. Evidence in support of this statement is to be found 
in two, among others, of the items on the 1949 agenda; number 
19, “Question of the disposal of the former Italian colonies,” and 
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number 49, “Methods and procedures of the General Assembly.” 
The question of the Italian colonies is the only case to date in 
which the recommendation of the General Assembly will have 
the power of law, since France, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States have agreed in advance to 
accept it. A fundamental issue during the third session of the 
Assembly was whether the administration of any or all of these 
colonies was to be placed directly under the United Nations, or 
whether it was to be placed under one or more Member states 
who would report to the Trusteeship Council. The first alterna- 
tive would place greatly added authority in and responsibility 
upon the Organization, while the second alternative would not. 
The history of the discussions to date, particularly so far as the 
positions taken by the Soviet Union and the United States are 
concerned, provides an unusually fine example of how nations 
are divided in their opinions as to how much authority they 
wish to give to the United Nations. 

Both the Soviet Union and the United States have reversed 
their positions on the disposition of these colonies; the Soviets 
first advocating administration by certain Member states and 
then changing to advocate administration directly by the United 
Nations; with the United States first advocating administration 
directly by the United Nations and then shifting to support ad- 
ministration by Member and other states. On the fundamental 
issue, the division of opinion of other Members of the Organiza- 
tion has not followed the usual East-West lines, as the Middle 
and Far Eastern Members take the same position now supported 
by the Soviet Union. 

The other agenda item referred to is the report of the General 
Assembly’s Special Committee on Methods and Procedure. This 
report and the documents which preceded it? indicate a marked 

2(a) Report of the Special Committee on Methods and Procedures, Doc. 
A/937, 12 August 1949. 58 pages, mimeographed. 

(6) Methods and Procedures of the General Assembly; Letter Dated 29 March 
1949 from the Delegations of Denmark, Norway and Sweden to the Secretary- 
General, Doc. A/825, 29 March 1949. 3 pages, mimeographed. 


(c) . Additional Suggestions, Doc. A/825/Add.1, 3 May 1949. 1 page, 
mimeographed. [Note continued on page 514.] 
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cleavage among Members as to how strong the Rules of Proce. 


dure should be in limiting the rights of individual states in the 
day-to-day operations of the General Assembly. In general, the 
Eastern European states, with some support from states that 
usually voted with the West, were opposed to any rules tha 
would tend to restrict in any way the absolute sovereignty of any 
Member, and the Western states were willing to yield a limited 
degree of sovereignty in order to increase the efficiency and saye 
the time of the Assembly. 

The General Assembly in 1949, and for many years to come, 
will have before it as a major issue the determination of the 
extent of power, or of delegation of sovereignty, that Members 
are willing to concede to the United Nations. In this develop. 
ment, as has been suggested above, lies the key to an adequate 
understanding of the nature of the United Nations. What was 
created at San Francisco was a blueprint or a plan for an interna 
tional political institution, and what has been happening since 
that time has been the slow building of the institution on the basis 
of the blueprint. 

It is often forgotten that although the Charter begins with the 
words, “We the peoples .. . ,” the Preamble ends with the words, 
“Accordingly, our respective Governments . . . have agreed to the 
present Charter.” In other words, the Charter is a kind of contract 
between equals; between sovereign states who were not yet willing 
to yield very much of their sovereignty to an international po 
litical institution. The gradual yielding of bits of sovereignty is 
the most that can be expected in these early years of the life of the 
United Nations, and the organization can grow in influence and 
authority only as fast as its members will yield influence and 
authority to it. It is for this reason that the Members’ record ot 
non-compliance with recommendations of the General Assembly 





(d) Ad hoc Political Committee, Summary Record of the Thirty-third Meeting, 
Doc. A/AC.24/SR.33, 18 April 1949. 15 pages, mimeographed. This summary 
record includes the discussion of A/825 and the decision to create the Special 
Committee on Methods and Procedures. 

(e) General Assembly, Verbatim Record of the Two-hundred-and-first Plenary 
Meetings, Doc. A/PV.201, 29 April 1949. 10 pages, mimeographed. 
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is so important. “We the peoples” may have great expectations 
of the United Nations, but the fulfillment of those expectations 
will depend upon “our respective Governments” advocating 
measures that will strengthen the Organization, and then taking 
individual action at home to implement such measures. If “We 
the peoples” desire a strong United Nations, the first task is to 
see that “our respective Governments” comply with the decisions 
and recommendations of United Nations’ organs such as the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, the Trus- 
teeship Council, the International Court of Justice, and the Se- 


curity Council. 
* * * 


PoLiTIcAL QUESTIONS 


Seven political issues are on the agenda of the present session 
of the Assembly. Some of these, such as the Greek situation, have 
been a continuing concern of the United Nations since 1946. 
Others, such as the question of the future of the former Italian 
colonies, are relative newcomers. It was just a year ago that, un- 
der the terms of the peace settlements, responsibility for the fate 
of the colonies was shifted from the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters to the General Assembly. 

Certain issues, such as Indonesia and Palestine, though many 
problems are yet to be resolved, are clear indications that the 
United Nations’ moral force and power of persuasion can con- 
tribute to a more peaceful world. In other cases such as Korea, 
great-power differences have hampered accomplishment and, as 
far as the admission of new members is concerned, it cannot be 
forgotten that, because of these differences, fourteen states are 
still waiting for admission to membership in the United Nations. 
Despite setbacks and failures, however, the past year presents a 
record of steady, albeit gradual, progress in developing those 
procedures of conciliation and negotiation with the principles 
of which the Interim Committee of the Assembly has been 
concerned. 
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In his Annual Report on the Work of the Organization, the 
Secretary-General said: 


I commend to the Member Governments, and to the peoples of 
the world, the study of the full record of the United Nations during 
the twelve months ending 30 June 1949 as set forth in the 
that follow. It is a record of achievement in the prevention of war 
and in the steady construction of the foundations of a more peaceful 
and prosperous world.? 


Italian Colonies 


One of the most important items to be considered by the Gen. 
eral Assembly at its fourth regular session is the future of the 
Italian Colonies. This subject was put on the agenda of the As 
sembly a year ago and was discussed at length during the second 
part of the third session last April. Despite repeated efforts at 
that time to find some acceptable solution, a final compromise 
resolution failed to secure the requisite two-thirds majority and 
further discussion was postponed until the fourth session. 

It is of signal importance that the United Nations find some 
equitable solution. The fate of almost three million people is 
at stake. Future peace in the Middle East is closely related to this 
question, and, moreover, it is the only aspect of the peace settle. 
ments for which the United Nations has been officially named as 
final arbiter. It will be remembered that under the terms of the 
Peace Treaty with Italy, which went into effect on 15 September | 
1947, it was provided that, if within one year from the coming : 
into force of the Treaty the Council of Foreign Ministers were | 
unable to reach a decision as to the disposition of the colonies, | 
the matter would then come before the General Assembly and 
that its action would be binding. The failure of France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and the USSR to reach 
agreement within the specified time resulted in the transfer of 
the responsibility to the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The extraordinary complexity of the problem which so far 


3 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
1 July 1948—30 June 1949, Doc. Supplement No. 1 (A/930), p. xv. 
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has baffled both the Council of Foreign Ministers and the As- 
sembly, while due primarily to external political pressures and 
considerations, is also heightened by the confused internal situa- 
tions within the colonies. 

A four-power commission sent in 1947 by the Council of For- 
eign Ministers to the three colonies—Libya on the Mediterranean, 
Italian Somaliland on the Indian Ocean, and Eritrea on the Red 
Sea—has provided some of the basic data regarding conditions 
in the colonies. The Commission found that all three colonies 
were intensely poor, with no prospect of being economically self- 
sustaining in the future, and that none of them was politically, 
socially, or educationally sufficiently developed at the present time 
to form and maintain an effective national government. 

Eritrea, the first territory visited by the Commission, covers 
about forty-five thousand square miles and has a native popula- 
tion of something over a million. The Moslems, representing at a 
rough estimate some 45 per cent of the total, appeared, so far 
as could be ascertained, to be in favor of an interim period of 
trusteeship, possibly under the United Kingdom, with eventual 
independence. The Christian element, roughly estimated at about 
40 per cent, seemed to be in favor of union with Ethiopia. 

Italian Somaliland is about four times the size of Eritrea with 
a slightly smaller population. In this territory, political opinions 
were confused, divergent, and in some instances, extremely vocal. 
One of the dominant political groups, the Somali Youth League, 


| was campaigning for a ten-year, four-power trusteeship culminat- 


ing in a union of all the Somalis (including those living in Brit- 


_ ish, French, and Italian Somaliland, the Ogaden area of Ethiopia, 
_ and the Northern frontier district of Kenya). 


Libya, by far the most important of the territories due to its 
strategic position on the Mediterranean facing Greece and Italy, 
was one of the key military areas during the last war. Bengazi 
and Tobruk became historic milestones in the British battle 
against the Germans and might again play a significant role in 
any future conflict. 

Except for the land along the shore and a2 few scattered oases, 
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Libya with its million odd population is largely desert. Because of 
geography, its tribal civilization, and its historical development, 
it does not possess many of the features normally associated with 
the idea of a country. The two major sections, Cyrenaica and 
Tripolitania, are separated from each other by the desert, and 
throughout the centuries there has been little trade or travel be. 
tween them. Cyrenaica is dominated by the personality and in 
fluence of the Amir Sayid Idris al Senussi. Among the Senussi, 
hatred of the Italians is strong, and although the Commission 
found that there was no clear understanding of the meaning of 
trusteeship, it apparently was not acceptable. The Senussi ap. 
peared to be in favor of independence under their Amir with 
some foreign assistance, preferably from the United Kingdom, 

In Tripolitania, the influence of the Arab League was strong, 
The National Council for the Liberation of Libya, for example, 
had a program for complete and immediate independence, unity 
of Libya, and membership in the Arab League. 

A further complication has arisen from the fact that a small 
area in southern Libya, known as the Fezzan, has been under 
French administration while the re »€ Libya has been admin- 
istered by the British since its occup...on during the war. 

During the discussions in the Assembly, representatives of the 
inhabitants of the colonies, of the Italian Government and of the 
authorities administering the territories were heard. Three major 
positions emerged in the Assembly debates. A number of Asiatic 
states and the Soviet Union pressed for a direct United Nations 
trusteeship and made various suggestions as to methods of accom- 
plishment. Other states urged that the colonies be placed under 
the trusteeship system but that they be administered by one or 
more countries as has been the practice heretofore. Italian claims 
to be one of the administering powers were pressed by Italy, sec- 
onded by France and most of the Latin American countries. 
Many of the Arab states and certain representatives of the inhab- 
itants asked either for immediate independence or for a very 
brief period of trusteeship. The news that there might be a 
return of Italian administration to North Africa provoked a series 
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of protests and disturbances in Libya and to a lesser extent in 
Italian Somaliland, and was vehemently rejected by most of the 
Arab states and by the representatives of the inhabitants who ap- 
peared before the Assembly. 

The United Kingdom, the United States, and various western 
European nations endeavored to combine these conflicting desires 
in some acceptable formula. On the one hand they sought a com- 
promise which, while taking cognizance of the hatred which 
Italy had inspired in the Middle East, would nevertheless provide 
recognition of the new Italy as a partner in the post-war world, 
and would, furthermore, safeguard strategic interests in Libya. 


The compromise resolution which failed to secure the necessary 
two-thirds vote in the Assembly last spring proposed that Cyre- 
naica be placed under United Kingdom trusteeship, the Fezzan 
under French trusteeship, and Tripolitania under the United 
Kingdom until 1951, when it would become a trust area under 
Italy. As far as Italian Somaliland was concerned, it was sug- 
gested that it be placed under the trusteeship system with Italy as 
the administering authority with a view to its eventual independ- 
ence. Eritrea, except for the Western province, would be incorpo- 
rated into Ethiopia, with appropriate guarantees for the protec- 
tion of minorities. An earlier draft of the resolution had suggested 
that the Western provinces be incorporated in the Sudan. 


This resolution was not acceptable to many delegates for vari- 
ous reasons, most of them concerning Libya, which is the key 
to the problem. Arguments were directed not only to the post- 
ponement of Libyan independence but to the division of territory 
among three different administrations. Proponents of Italian ad- 
ministration were not satisfied with the delay in giving the 
administration of Tripolitania to Italy and opponents rejected the 
idea of Italian rule at any time. 


However, there are some indications that when the Assembly 
again takes up this question the situation may be somewhat 
clarified. During the intervening months, the United Kingdom 
has formally recognized Amir Sayid Idris al Senussi of Cyrenaica, 
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who has a strong and devoted following, as the freely chosen 
leader of his people. In his Annual Report, the Secretary-General 
stated that “the debate in the General Assembly on the Italian 
colonies revealed that the majority of the Members expect to wel- 
come Libya as an independent Member in a few years.”* He also 
said, and this may perhaps be taken to apply particularly to Italian 
Somaliland, 


The debate [in the Assembly] also brought forth considerable sup- 
port for the concept of a direct United Nations trusteeship, a proposal 
originally suggested by the United States Government at the first 
London meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

I recognize the political and practical difficulties involved in a 
direct United Nations trusteeship for the territories during the rela- 
tively brief period that may precede their independence. Nevertheless, 
I believe that statesmanship on the part of the Governments could 
lead to such a solution of the problem, and that the political diff. 
culties could be dealt with if the practical difficulties could be over- 
come. The best solution, in my opinion, would be a direct United 
Nations trusteeship with an administrator responsible solely to the 
Trusteeship Council. 


Palestine 


Four days before the General Assembly opened last year Count 
Folke Bernadotte, United Nations Mediator on Palestine, and 
Colonel André Sérot, a United Nations observer, were assassi- 
nated by Jewish extremists. Shortly before that Count Bernadotte 
had reported that tension was mounting and that the situation 
in Jerusalem was getting out of hand. Five months after a Pro- 
visional Government had announced that the State of Israel had 
come into being open warfare was threatening to break out anew 
in Palestine. 

Such was the situation which faced the Assembly a year ago. 
Today, following the conclusion of an armistice, peace settlements 
are being negotiated between Israel and her Arab neighbors. The 


4 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
Op. cit., p. Xii. 
5 Ibid., p. xiv. 
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tient and untiring efforts of Count Bernadotte and of his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Ralph Bunche as Acting Mediator, are largely re- 
sponsible for “one of the epic events of history”—“the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel in Palestine without a major war.”° 

On 11 December 1948, the Assembly created a three-member 
Conciliation Commission (France, Turkey, and the United 
States), transferred to it the functions of the United Nations 
Mediator, and directed it to “take steps to assist the Governments 
and authorities concerned to achieve a final settlement of all 
questions outstanding between them.”’ However, since hostilities 
had again broken out in the Negeb and armistice agreements 
had not at that time been negotiated, the Acting Mediator re- 
mained in the Near East until April 1949, and it was not until 
12 August that the Security Council decided that “all functions 
assigned to the United Nations Mediator on Palestine having 
been discharged, the Acting Mediator is relieved of any further 
responsibility under Security Council resolutions.”® 

Between mid-January and mid-July, the Acting Mediator or his 
personal representative Henri Vigier negotiated first General 
Cease-fire Agreements and then General Armistice Agreements 
between Israel and, respectively, Egypt, Lebanon, the Hashemite 
Jordan Kingdom, and Syria. 


The agreement between Israel and Transjordan also covered the front 
held by Iraqi forces, and therefore made unnecessary any separate 
negotiations between Iraq and Israel. Since such Saudi Arabian forces 
as were involved in the Palestine conflict served under Egyptian com- 
mand, they were covered by the terms of the Egyptian-Israeli agree- 
ment. Yemen has had no forces in the conflict and therefore no 
agreement involving Yemen has been necessary. As a result of these 
agreements, an armistice now applies to all of the fighting fronts in 
Palestine and by the terms of the agreements the military phase of 
the Palestine conflict is ended.? 


6 Ibid., p. ix. 

7 Resolution 194 (III), Official Records of the Third Session of the General 
Assembly, Part I, Doc. A/810, December 1948, pp. 22-23. 

8 United Nations Doc. S/PV.435, 8 August 1949, pp. 7-10. 

9United Nations Doc. $/1357, 26 July 1949, pp. 2-3. 
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Meantime, during the latter half of January, the Conciliation 
Commission set up its official headquarters in Jerusalem. It has 
been principally concerned with four outstanding questions: the 
resettlement and repatriation of some 940,000 Arab refugees who 
are now being cared for in refugee camps in the Middle East by 
the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees; the delimita- 
tion of the frontiers of Israel; the creation of a permanent inter- 
national regime for Jerusalem; and arrangements to protect and 
provide free access to the Holy Places in Palestine. 

With regard to the question of refugees the Assembly declared 
on 11 December 1948— 


that the refugees wishing to return to their homes and live at peace 
with their neighbors should be permitted to do so at the earliest 
practicable date, and that compensation should be paid for the prop- 
erty of those choosing not to return and for loss of or damage to 
property which, under principles of international law or in equity, 
should be made good by the Governments or authorities responsible." 


So far progress has been slow in implementing this decision 
both because of the inherent difficulties and because of its rela- 
tionship to the question of frontiers. The Arab governments have 
steadfastly insisted that negotiations on either problem must be 
prefaced by Israel’s acceptance of the principle set forth in the 
General Assembly resolution of December 1948 concerning the 
repatriation of refugees who wish to return to their homes. The 
Israeli Government on its side has been unwilling to accept this 
principle and has submitted proposals to the Commission regard- 
ing the frontiers between the State of Israel and of Egypt, Leba- 
non, and the Hashemite Jordan Kingdom, and a further pro- 
posal concerning the boundary between Israel and the central 
part of Palestine at present under Jordanian military authority. 
These proposals the Israeli Government wanted discussed prior 
to consideration of the refugee problem. 

After six weeks of discussions in Lausanne, the Commission, 
in June— 


10 United Nations Doc. A/819, 15 March 1949, p. 3. 
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concluded that its immediate problem consisted in linking together 
the negotiations on refugees and those on territorial questions, and 
to that effect, it was endeavouring to lead the Arab States to nego- 
tiate on territorial questions and to persuade the State of Israel that 
it must contribute in a substantial manner to the solution of the 


refugee problem."! 


As the first step towards this end, the Commission drew up a 
Protocol which was signed on 12 May by Israel, the Arab delega- 
tions, and members of the Conciliation Commission. In this 
Protocol the signatories agreed to take the Assembly resolution of 
December 1948 concerning refugees and the Assembly resolution 
of November 1947 concerning the territory attributed to the Arab 
and Jewish States respectively as the basis for discussion. 

Although a virtual deadlock continued for some time on both 
issues despite the acceptance of the Protocol, recent indications 
suggest that solutions may be found through a series of compro- 
mises on each side. Late in July 1949, Israel told the United States 
Department of State that if the Arab delegations would formally 
declare themselves desirous of negotiating a peace treaty at Lau- 
sanne, Israel on its side would be willing to discuss the refugee 
question apart from that of boundaries, and the Israeli repre- 
sentatives further made concrete proposals regarding the number 
of refugees which they would be prepared to accept. On 11 
August the New York Times reported that the United States, prob- 
ably in collaboration with the other members of the Conciliation 
Commission, was preparing a compromise plan involving the re- 
turn of 250,000 Arabs to Israel and providing for a settlement of 
the frontier question on a basis slightly more favorable to Israel 
than that of the Assembly resolution of 29 November 1947. 

Meantime, a Technical Committee, created by the Commission, 
has been making preliminary studies in Palestine concerning the 
refugees. These studies “deal with the problems of repatriation, 
resettlement and social and economic rehabilitation of the refu- 


11 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
op. cit., p. 6. 
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gees, as well as with the preliminary measures to be taken for the 
preservation of their rights and property.”” 

Pending the final solution of the refugee problem, the Secretary- 
General on 3 June 1949 requested additional financial support 
from all Member nations for the United Nations Relief for Pales. 
tine Refugees. It will be remembered that the UNRPR was set 
up by the Assembly last November and that the Secretary-General 
was “to take all necessary steps to extend aid to Palestine refugees 
and to establish such administrative organization as [might] be 
required for this purpose.”’* The Assembly asked that a total of 
$32,000,000 be appropriated through voluntary governmental con- 
tributions for relief and administration expenses for 500,000 refu- 
gees. As of 1 June 1949, seventeen Member states and four non- 
Member states (Bahrein, Ireland, Italy, and Switzerland) had 
contributed a total of $14,690,861 in cash or in kind to UNRPR, 
while aid pledged by the same states totalled $24,365,347. 

While negotiations concerning refugees and frontiers have been 
going on, the Commission has also been working on the question 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Places. As far as the latter were con- 
cerned, the Commission declared in its March report that it did 
not consider it “necessary to take any special measures for the 
time being; but it received the impression, during its tour of the 
various capitals . . . that the political authorities concerned would 
undoubtedly be ready to give the guarantees required by the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly.” 

A Committee on Jerusalem, set up by the Commission, whose 
aim has been “to exhaust all the means at its disposal with a view 
to submitting to the Commission proposals for an international 
regime for Jerusalem,” has “communicated to the Arab delega- 
tions [Egypt, Hashemite Jordan Kingdom, Lebanon, Syria] and 


to the delegation of Israel a questionnaire containing a certain 


12 United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, Third Progress Re- 
port, Doc. A/927, 21 June 1949, p. 5. 

13 Resolution 212 (III), Doc. A/810, op. cit., p. 68. 

14 United Nations Doc. A/819, op. cit., p. 3. 
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number of points which the Committee considers fundamental”?* 
to the problem of Jerusalem. “So far, only the reply of the Gov- 
ernment of Israel has been received,”!® although the Arab delega- 
tions have shown themselves “prepared to accept the principle 
of an international régime for the Jerusalem area.”"” The Israeli 
Government, “on the other hand, declared to the Commission 
that .. . [it] accepted, without reservation, an international régime 
for, or the international control of, the Holy Places in the City, 
but could not accept the establishment of an international régime 
for the City of Jerusalem.”!® 

It will be remembered that the Assembly in its 1948 resolution 
declared that— 


in view of its association with three world religions, the Jerusalem 
area, including the present municipality of Jerusalem plus the sur- 
rounding villages and towns, the most eastern of which shall be 
Abu Dis; the most southern, Bethlehem; the most western, Ein Karim 
(including also the built-up area of Motsa); and the most northern, 
Shu’fat, should be accorded special and separate treatment from the 
rest “J papas and should be placed under effective United Nations 
control. 


The Assembly then directed the Commission— 


to present to the fourth regular session of the General Assembly de- 
tailed proposals for a permanent international regime for the Jeru- 
salem area which will provide for the maximum local autonomy for 
distinctive groups consistent with the special international status of 
the Jerusalem area.?° 


In addition to the refugee problem, which will undoubtedly be 
one of the major problems confronting the Assembly, a decision 
will also have to be taken on the continuance of the Conciliation 


15 United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, Third Progress Re- 
port, op. cit., p. 9. 

16 Ibid., p. 9. 

17 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of. the Organization, 
Op. Cit., D. 5. 

18 Ibid., p. 5. 

19 United Nations Doc. A/819, op. cit., p. 2. 

20 Ibid. 
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Commission. The representative of the Soviet Union in the Se. 
curity Council on 8 August declared that “any further activity for 
the final settlement of the Palestine conflict and for the final soly- 
tion of all the problems should be left to the initiative and to the 
best judgment of the parties themselves, and that there is no need 
for any commission or for any observers.””! Mr. Bunche, as the 
Acting Mediator, on the other hand, felt that the recall of all 
United Nations observer personnel now employed in Palestine 
“would have very serious effects upon the existing armistice agree- 
ments. It would indeed lead to a complete nullification of certain 
important provisions in those agreements.” 


Indonesia 


Since 31 July 1947, the United Nations has been concerned with 
the dispute between the Republic of Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands. Before the Japanese invasion, Indonesia was a Dutch col- 
ony, but the day after the surrender of Japan on 14 August 1945, 
a group of Indonesian nationalists known as Republicans pro- 
claimed the independence of the Dutch East Indies. The Dutch at 
first refused to recognize Indonesian independence, but by the 
terms of the Linggadjati Agreement, signed on 25 March 1947, 
the Netherlands gave de facto recognition to Republican control 
of Java and Sumatra, and the Republic of Indonesia gave up its 
claims to complete independence and to control over the other 
islands. This agreement envisaged the establishment of a United 
States of Indonesia with the Republic as one component state, 
which would in turn join with the Netherlands to form a Nether- 
lands Indonesian Union. Each party, however, was dissatisfied 
with the way in which the other executed the agreement, and 
hostilities broke out when, on 21 July 1947, the Dutch took mili- 
tary action. The Indonesian question was placed on the agenda 
of the Security Council, and forty-eight hours afterwards, on 1 
August 1947, the Council issued a cease-fire order. 


21 United Nations Doc. S/PV. 435, op. cit., p. 21. 
22 Ibid., p. 31. 
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In September a Committee of Good Offices, composed of rep- 
resentatives from Australia, Belgium, and the United States, was 
sent to Indonesia to establish a stable truce and to help the parties 
arrive at a definitive political agreement. Through the efforts of 
this Committee, a truce agreement was signed in January 1948 
aboard the U.S.S. Renville, and the parties agreed upon eighteen 
“Renville Principles” which were to form the basis for a political 
settlement. 

Accordingly, negotiations towards this settlement were begun 
the following March, but were suspended three months later. In 
November the Netherlands dispatched a special delegation to 
Indonesia for consultation with Republican officials, but these 
conversations also were unsuccessful. 

The resulting delay in establishing a political settlement had, 
according to the Committee of Good Offices, four important con- 
sequences: a deterioration in the economic situation within the 
Republic and a delay in the economic reconstruction of Indonesia 
as a whole; an increase in political difficulties within the Republic; 
an increase in political tensions between the two parties; and 
an ever-increasing strain on the truce. 

Early in December, Dr. Hatta, the vice president of the Re- 
public, sent a letter to Mr. Merle Cochran, United States repre- 
sentative, outlining concessions which the Republic was willing 
to make toward achieving a settlement. This letter was shown to 
the Acting Chairman of the Netherlands delegation, who replied 
that the views expressed in the letter were not official statements 
but were Dr. Hatta’s personal opinions, and that unless the Re- 
public agreed to accept certain stipulations set forth by the Neth- 
erlands within a period of eighteen hours, the Netherlands dele- 
gation felt that any continuation of negotiations would be futile. 

Mr. Cochran replied to the Netherlands delegation on 17 De- 
cember, saying, “I cannot in justice press Dr. Hatta for an im- 
mediate reply to a letter which calls not for a mere expression of 
willingness to resume negotiations but rather for surrender to 
the position of your Government on every material point.””* 


23 United Nations Doc. S/1129, 19 December 1948, p. 8. 
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At midnight December 18-19, the Netherlands resumed hostili. 
ties. Mr. Cochran received one hour’s prior notice of the cess. 
tion of the truce and the Republican delegation received only 
fifteen minutes’ notice. Dutch troops occupied Republican terri- 
tory throughout Java and Sumatra. All important Republican 
leaders, including the Republican delegation in Batavia, were 
seized. 

On 24 December, the Security Council passed a resolution 
calling upon the parties to cease hostilities and to release the 
political prisoners arrested since 18 December, but it was not until 
January that the Council adopted a positive plan. This not only 
stipulated cessation of all military operations, and immediate and 
unconditional release by the Netherlands of Republican leaders, 
but also called for the resumption of negotiations based on the 
Linggadjati and Renville Agreements, to be held under the 
auspices of the Commission for Indonesia. In addition the resolu- 
tion stipulated that an interim federal government should be 
established before 15 March 1949; that elections for choosing 
representatives to an Indonesian constituent assembly be held no 
later than 1 October 1949; and that the transfer of sovereignty over 
Indonesia from the Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia 
take place no later than 1 July 1950. 


In order to strengthen the Committee of Good Offices by per- 
mitting it to function by majority rule and to submit recommen- 
dations and proposals to the parties, the resolution also proclaimed 
that the Committee would henceforth be known as the United 
Nations Commission on Indonesia. 


In its report dated 1 March, the Commission stated that “the 
terms of the resolution and the realities of the situation require 
that the first steps in compliance with the resolution must be 
taken by the Government of the Netherlands,” and declared “the 
refusal of the Netherlands Government to permit the reestablish- 
ment of the Republican Government at Jogjakarta” to be “a basic 
factor in the political deadlock in Indonesia.”*4 The Netherlands, 


24 United Nations Doc. $/1270, 1 March 1949, pp.1, 10. 
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however, presented to the Commission a counter-proposal which 
envisaged a round table conference at The Hague composed of all 
arties concerned with the Indonesian question. This conference 
would consider the conditions and means by which the Nether- 
lands would transfer sovereignty over Indonesia to a representa- 
tive Federal Indonesian Government, and the simultaneous es- 
tablishment of the Netherlands Indonesian Union. 


The Security Council discussed this proposal of the Nether- 
lands and on 23 March issued a directive stating that the holding 
of such a conference as proposed by the Netherlands would be 
consistent with the purposes and objectives of the Council’s reso- 
lution of 28 January. On 14 April the Netherlands and Republi- 
can delegations entered into discussions in Batavia under the 
auspices of the Commission, and the Netherlands representative 
declared that he was prepared “to give precedence to discussions 
concerning the terms and conditions for a possible return of the 
Republican Government to Jogjakarta.”*? He added, however, 
that there could be no binding commitment on this subject until 
“the Republican Government shall order its armed adherents to 
cease guerrilla warfare and cooperate in the restoration of peace 
and the maintenance of law and order [and] make agreements 
concerning the time and conditions for the holding of the Round 
Table Conference at The Hague.” The Republican representa- 
tive, on the other hand, insisted that no issues could be considered 
until arrangements for the restoration of Jogjakarta had been 
agreed upon. This deadlock was finally broken on 7 May follow- 
ing a series of informal discussions between the two delegations. 

For the Republic, the President and Vice President announced 
that they would urge the Government of the Republic, as soon 
as possible after its restoration to Jogjakarta, to agree to order a 
cessation of guerrilla warfare, to cooperate in the restoration of 
peace and the maintenance of law and order, and to participate 
in a round table conference at The Hague. The Netherlands 


25 United Nations Commission for Indonesia, First Interim Report of the Com- 
mission to the Security Council, Doc. $/1373, 10 August 1949, p. 12. 


26 Ibid., p. 43. 
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agreed to the return of the Republican Government to Jogjakarta, 
the immediate discontinuance of all military operations, and the 
immediate and unconditional release of political prisoners, 
Furthermore, the Netherlands also agreed that the number of 
representatives from the Republic to the provisional representa. 
tive body for all of Indonesia would be one third of the total 
number of representatives, and declared that it would refrain 
from establishing or recognizing new states on territory which 
had been under Republican control prior to 19 December 1948, 


On 30 June, the Netherlands forces completed their evacuation 
of the Residency of Jogjakarta, the Republican Government 
moved into the city, and the Sultan of Jogjakarta took over re. 
sponsibility for law and order on behalf of his government. 


The Round Table Conference at The Hague began on 33 
August 1949 and is scheduled to last about two months. Repre- 
sentatives of the Netherlands Government, of the Republican 
Government, of the Federal Consultative Assembly, and of the 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia will take part. The 
participants have undertaken to ratify the agreements resulting 
from the conference within six weeks after its termination. Con- 
sequently, sovereignty over Indonesia should be transferred to 
the United States of Indonesia by the end of 1949. 

Because of the gravity of the Indonesian situation last autumn, 
the General Assembly had placed the question on its agenda. 
However, in view of the developments during the spring, indi- 
cating that substantial agreement had been reached, the Assembly 
decided to postpone consideration until the fourth session. Unless 
there are new and unexpected developments the Assembly may 
well decide to do little more than hold a watching brief until 
the principles which have been agreed upon are fully imple 
mented. 


Korea 


Korea has been a concern of the United Nations since the au- 
tumn of 1947, when, at the request of the United States, the 
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problem was put on the agenda of the General Assembly. It will 
be remembered that under the terms of the Moscow Agreement 
the Soviet Union occupied that part of Korea north of the 38th 
parallel, and the United States, the southern portion of Korea. 
It was also agreed that these powers would supervise the establish- 
ment of Korea as an independent, democratic state, in consulta- 
tion with the Korean democratic parties and organizations. The 
Soviet Union and the United States, however, were unable to 
reach agreement on the definition of democratic parties. The 
problem, therefore, was brought before the United Nations. Over 
the protests of the Soviet Union, the General Assembly, in No- 
vember 1947, created the Temporary Commission on Korea, 
which was to supervise the election of Korean representatives and 
to ensure that such an election should be held under conditions 
permitting full and free participation of the Korean people. 

Although the Commission succeeded in establishing relations 
with the commanding officer of the United States Zone in Korea, 
it was unable to secure cooperation from the authorities within 
the Soviet Zone. Faced with this situation, the Commission re- 
ported back to the Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
for further instructions in February 1948, and was instructed by 
that body to supervise elections in Korea even if limited to the 
Southern Zone. 

Consequently, elections were held in South Korea during May 
1948, and the Commission informed the United Nations that, in 
its unanimous judgment, 


the results of the ballot . . . are a valid expression of the free will 
of the electorate in those parts of Korea which were accessible to the 
Commission and in which the inhabitants constitute approximately 
two-thirds of the people of all Korea.?’ 


When the General Assembly, at its third regular session, again 
took up the question of Korea, the majority of nations, while 
expressing agreement with the Commission’s conclusions, em- 





27 First Part of the Report of the United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea, Official Records, Third Session, Doc. A/575, August 1948, p. 47. 
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phasized the point that the fundamental issue in Korea, unifica- 
tion, still remained unresolved. In December 1948, the Assembly 
recognized the Government of South Korea as the only demo- 
cratic government in Korea. It also reconstituted the Temporary 
Commission as the United Nations Commission on Korea, direct- 
ing it to lend its good offices to bring about the unification of 
Korea, to facilitate the removal of barriers to economic, social, 
and other friendly intercourse caused by the division of Korea, to 
observe the development of the representative government in 
Korea, and, finally, to observe the actual withdrawal of the Soviet 
and United States occupying forces. 

For the past five months, the Commission has concentrated its 
efforts on the problem of unification and, towards this end, has 
attempted without success to communicate with the Soviet oc- 
cupying authorities in order to arrange conversations between 
the governments of North and South Korea. The South Korean 
Government refused to cooperate in any efforts seeking to estab- 
lish direct contact with the North, believing that “direct contact 
with the so-called North Korean Government or its leaders, ... 
would have the worst possible effect in the South.”** President 
Syngman Rhee has consistently believed that the solution to uni- 
fication lay in action by the South Korean Government. He has 
emphasized— 


that the Commission or its members would be unable to enter North 
Korea without the consent of the Soviet Union. Previous attempts to 
make contact had been in vain. Many Koreans in the South were 
influenced by Communists, and they believed that the United Nations 
Commission would be helpless and that South Korea would be un- 
able to defend itself. If the United Nations Commission could verify 
the fact that Soviet occupation forces had been withdrawn, the Gov- 
ernment of South Korea would be able to unify the country.?? 


Although the Soviet Government declared at the third session 
of the General Assembly that by 1 January 1949 all Soviet occupy- 
ing troops would be withdrawn from North Korea, the Commis- 


28 United Nations Doc. A/822, 22 March 1949, p. 10. 
29 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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sion has not been able to secure admission to the North Zone 
to verify this withdrawal. 

By observing the evacuation of United States forces from South 
Korea, the Commission has been able to comply with a portion 
of the General Assembly resolution of last December. But the 
basic problem of unification still remains unsolved. 


Greece 


The Greek question will be on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly for the third time, but with little indication that there has 
been substantial change in the situation since the question first 
came before another United Nations organ, the Security Council, 
in December of 1946. 

During its third session, the Assembly adopted three resolutions 
on the subject of Greece. The first declared that the aid given 
to the Greek guerrillas by Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia was 
endangering peace in the Balkans and was inconsistent with the 
Charter. The three states named were asked to desist from such 
aid and to cooperate with Greece and with the General Assem- 
bly’s Special Committee on the Balkans in achieving a peaceful 
settlement of the dispute. 

The second resolution recommended that diplomatic relations 
should be established between Greece on the one hand and 
Albania and Bulgaria on the other. The Assembly also asked the 
four countries concerned to “renew the previously operative con- 
ventions for the settlement of frontier questions or . . . conclude 
new ones ... [and to] inform the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations at the end of six months . . . of the fulfillment of the 
above-mentioned”*° recommendation. 


The third resolution, which was adopted unanimously, recom- 
mended the return to Greece of all Greek children upon the re- 
quest of the children or their parents or closest relative. The 
Secretary-General was instructed to ask the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, and the League of Red Cross and Red 


30 Resolution 193 (III), Doc. A/810, op. cit., p. 21. 
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Crescent Societies to assist in the implementation of this resolu. 
tion in collaboration with national Red Cross organizations. 

Despite two years of effort on the part of the Special Commit. 
tee on the Balkans and of Mr. Herbert Evatt, President of the 
third General Assembly, to act as conciliator and mediator, the 
dispute between Greece and her three northern neighbors still 
continues. In the six-month reports which these countries ren- 
dered to the Secretary-General, in accordance with the Assembly 
resolution, all emphasized that the other party in the dispute 
would not alter its position. In the meanwhile, Albania and Bul 
garia have consistently refused to reestablish diplomatic relations 
with Greece. 

Yugoslavia, on the other hand, besides maintaining diplomatic 
relations with Greece, has given some indications that it can no 
longer be considered an integral part of the solid line which 
formed on Greece’s northern border two years ago. As early as 
last September the Special Committee had reported that “in re- 
cent months, there has been less evidence of receipt of supplies 
from Yugoslavia by the guerrillas,”*’ and since last November not 
a single responsible diplomatic or military representative of the 
Western powers in Belgrade has been able to affirm with incon- 
trovertible proof that any aid in the form of manpower, arms, or 
foodstuffs has gone from Yugoslavia to the Greek guerrillas. The 
discontinuation of Yugoslav help to the Greek guerrillas became 
formalized in July with an announcement by Marshal Tito on the 
roth of that month that the Yugoslav-Greek frontier was closed. 

With regard to the repatriation of Greek children, progress has 
been negligible despite the unanimous Assembly resolution of 
27 November 1947, and no children have as yet been repatriated. 
The International Committee of the Red Cross and the League 
of Red Cross Societies have had joint missions in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia but have not been able so far to 
get into Hungary or Rumania. On 18 April the Albanian Gov- 
ernment informed the Secretary-General that “the terms of the 
General Assembly resolution did not apply to Albania because 


31 Resolution 193 (III), Doc. A/810, op. cit., p. 19. 
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the Greek children formerly in that country had already been 
transferred to neighboring territories.”** The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment has urged that direct negotiations on this subject be under- 
taken between the governments of Greece and Yugoslavia instead 
of through the intermediary of the Red Cross organizations. To 
this the Greek Government has agreed in principle providing that 
the negotiations are carried on in Geneva under Red Cross aus- 
pices. 

In addition to the missions previously mentioned, a mission in 
Greece has been attempting to contact such families of the chil- 
dren as are known in accordance with the provision of the As- 
sembly that children should be returned if “the children, their 
father or mother or, in his or her absence, their closest relative, 
express a wish to that effect.”?? Here again the Red Cross organ- 
izations have been faced with a problem. Many of the parents 
are poor and illiterate, and are fearful of making an official re- 
quest lest some evil consequences befall them or are concerned 
lest under existing circumstances they be unable to feed their chil- 
dren as well, perhaps, as they may now be fed. 

Although no accurate figures are available, the Red Cross esti- 
mates that about 24,000 Greek children are in the countries previ- 
ously mentioned and in Poland, according to recent information. 
Early in August the Red Cross organizations sent a preliminary 
list of the names of 6,000 children to these countries and is plan- 
ning to go over the list with the governments concerned. Later in 
August the Secretary-General sent a letter to the governments 
asking for a greater measure of cooperation with the Red Cross 
organizations. It is not unlikely that the Assembly itself may 
want to take some action in view of the very inconclusive results 
to date. 


Interim Committee 


One of the major tasks assigned to the Interim Committee is 


32 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organiza- 
tion, op. cit., p. 9. 
33 Resolution 193 (III) C, Doc. A/810, op. cit., p. 21. 
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to study the field of pacific settlement. It is by these methods 
rather than enforcement measures that the United Nations has 
achieved its successes to date. As the Secretary-General said in his 
Annual Report “the primary instruments in the preservation of 
peace are those of peaceful settlement.”34 

During the second part of its third session the Assembly di- 
rected the Interim Committee to consider systematically the 
further implementation of Article 11 of the Charter dealing with 
“the general principles of cooperation in the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, including the principles governing 
disarmament and the regulation of armaments” and the further 
implementation of Article 13 concerning “international coopera- 
tion in the political field” and encouragement of “the progressive 
development of international law and its codification.”** 

After'a careful review of the problems, a Sub-Committee of the 
Interim Committee, in a Report approved by the Committee on 
10 August 1949, concluded that the first task, with the help of the 
Secretariat, was to complete an examination of existing procedures 
and machinery for pacific settlement, drawing on “the experience 
of the Security Council, as well as on the experience of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations and the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, for factual background and for the light which that ex- 
perience throws on the handling of disputes by the General As- 
sembly itself.”3° 

In connection with procedures developed by the Assembly it- 
self the Report declared that as soon as practicable there should be 
an examination of “the procedure followed in the cases which fall 
clearly within the field of the pacific settlement of disputes, and 
also the procedures followed in those cases, such as Palestine and 
Korea, which raise political and constitutional problems of high 
importance but are of special concern to a limited number of 
States.”>’ Various stages of procedure have been outlined in the 


34 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 


Op. cit., Pp. Xii. 
35 Charter of the United Nations, Chapter IV, Articles 11 and 13. 
36 United Nations Doc. A/AC.18/91, 28 March 1949, p. 7. 
37 Ibid., p. 8. 
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Report, from the initial efforts of the parties concerned to reach 
agreement, the determination by the Assembly of the facts, and 
its subsequent efforts to avoid the outbreak of hostilities or cur- 
tail them, to the steps leading up to a final settlement. 

A similar study is recommended both of Security Council pro- 
cedures as relevant to the Assembly, and of the procedures of the 
International Court of Justice, because of the number of prob- 
lems which have both political and legal aspects. And finally it 
is suggested that there be a general appraisal of the methods of 
the various organs and a consideration as to whether any new 
organs are needed or whether new procedures should be devel- 
oped. The Report also suggests an examination of existing treaty 
provisions which establish procedures and machinery for pacific 
settlement. 

In addition to these questions, the Sub-Committee decided as 
the first order of business to study the organization and operation 
of United Nations commissions. This study, which was submitted 
on 29 July 1949, deals with eleven commissions which have oper- 
ated in Greece, Palestine, Indonesia, and Korea—six established 
by the Security Council and five by the General Assembly. The 
comparative analysis of the various procedures utilized by the 
eleven commissions are dealt with under four general headings: 
Organization, Secretariat, Internal Procedure, Relations with the 
Principal Organ, and Method of Operation. The Report com- 
pares the practices of the eleven commissions on such questions 
as membership and composition, expenses and division of func- 
tions among members, the keeping of records and safeguarding 
of confidential information, reports to the Principal Organ and 
recourse to it for advice, techniques of investigation and media- 
tion, and certain aspects of truce supervision. 

The survey is not in any sense a complete study of United Na- 
tions commissions, and it is pointed out that among those prob- 
lems still to be examined are procedures in observing elections, 
as in Korea, “equipment of Commissions; their means of com- 
munication; the organization and methods of observer groups; 
a more detailed analysis of the methods used by Commissions in 
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performing the functions of truce supervision, conciliation, good 
offices and mediation.”?® 

It is hoped that this and similar studies will make it possible to 
evaluate the relative merits of various procedures under particular 
circumstances, permit the development of standard procedures | 4 
7 appropriate to certain situations and thus enable commissions to 
operate with maximum efficiency and the minimum of time lost 
through experimentation. 

Whether such studies of procedures and machinery for pacific 
| settlement will be continued by the Interim Committee will de. 
ih pend, to a large extent, on the action taken by the General As 
B | sembly with regard to the continued existence of the Committee, 
Within the Committee itself opinion differed sharply. The Aus 
tralian delegate suggested that perhaps the Assembly might ex 
ff amine the possibility of setting up a standing committee with dif 
ferent and “less contentious” terms of reference. The Egyptian 
representative said that it must be admitted that the Committee 
i could not function effectively without the participation of the 
{ re six Eastern European states which so far have boycotted the 
i Committee. The Chinese delegate, while believing that the Com- 

mittee had a useful function to perform, thought that the studies 
which had been envisaged could equally well be carried out by 
the Secretariat. However, the Committee finally resolved, by 32 
votes in favor with g abstentions, to adopt a resolution which rec- 
ommends that the General Assembly reestablish the Interim 
Committee for an indefinite period with its present terms of ref- 
erence. These terms of reference include, in addition to the 
; subjects already discussed, authority to consider and report on any 
matter referred to it by the Assembly or any dispute or situation 
coming within the province of the Assembly under Articles 1 
(paragraph 2), 14 or 35 of the Charter “provided the Committee 
previously determines the matter to be both important and re- 
quiring preliminary study.”*? The Committee is also empowered 
under certain circumstances to suggest the calling of a special 
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38 United Nations Doc. A/AC.18/SC.6/6, 29 July 1949, p. 5. 
39 Resolution No. 196 (III), Doc. A/810, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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session of the Assembly and “to conduct investigations and ap- 
point commissions of inquiry within the scope of the Committee’s 


duties.”*° 


Admission of New Members 


In an effort to reach a satisfactory agreement regarding admis- 
sion to the United Nations of twelve states, several of whose ap- 
plications have been pending in the Security Council as long as 
three years, the General Assembly at its third regular session 
adopted nine resolutions pertaining to the admission ot new 
members. Referring to an advisory opinion rendered on 28 May 
1948 by the International Court of Justice, the Assembly asked 
that members of the Security Council and the General Assembly 
judge the applicant state only by the criteria specified in the 
Charter, and that an affirmative vote not be subject to the condi- 
tion that other states be admitted at the same time. The Assembly 
recommended further that the Security Council reconsider the 
applications of all twelve nations, but requested specifically that 
the applications of Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Portu- 
gal and Transjordan be reconsidered in view of the fact that the 
Assembly felt each nation to be “a peace-loving State within the 
meaning of Article 4 of the Charter.”*! These states had all previ- 
ously received the requisite majority of affirmative votes in the 
Council, but had failed to gain admission because of the dissent- 
ing vote of one permanent member of the Council, the Soviet 
Union. 

The five states whose applications are sponsored by the Soviet 
Union—Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Outer Mongolia, and Ru- 
mania—have never been recommended for admission by the 
Committee on Membership, the Security Council body which 
considers all applications. 

Although the Security Council has devoted several meetings to 
this question in an attempt to comply with the nine Assembly 
resolutions, the impasse in the Council remains unbroken. In 


4 Resolution No. 196 (III), Doc. A/810, op. cit., p. 29. 
41 Resolution No. 197 (III), ibid., p. 32. 
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June the Soviet Union proposed that the Council recommend to 
the General Assembly the simultaneous admission to the United 
Nations of all twelve states. The Council, however, has opposed 
this course of action, feeling that each state should be admitted to 
membership after consideration of its particular merits. 

Further consideration of these applications has been postponed 
for an indefinite period by the Council, for it has become evident 
that no practical purpose would be served by taking a formal vote, 

Three additional states have also applied for membership in the 
Organization during the past year. On 29 November 1948, a 
request was received from the Provisional Government of Israel. 
This was finally approved by the Security Council on 4 March 
1949 and by the General Assembly on 11 May 1949. The Republic 
of Korea applied in January 1949, but although nine votes were 
cast in favor of the applicant the negative vote of the Soviet 
Union debarred the Security Council from recommending the 
admission of Korea to the Assembly. In February of this year 
Nepal applied for admission to the United Nations. The Commit. 
tee on the Admission of New Members on 26 May asked the 
Government of Nepal for further information, particularly con- 
cerning its sovereignty and independence. The reply of the Gov- 
ernment of Nepal was received early in August and is under 
consideration by the Committee on Membership. 

Nepal lies on the southern slope of the Himalayas and is 
bounded on the north by Tibet, on the south and west by the 
dominion of India, and on the east by Sikkim and Bengal. It has 
an estimated population of some six million and within its fifty- 
four thousand square miles lie great mountains like Mount Ever- 
est, fertile valleys, and rich timberlands. In its reply to the Com- 
mittee on Admissions the Government of Nepal declared that 
the country “has for centuries been an independent sovereign 
State. ... [It] is responsible for its own foreign relations and no 
power exercises, or for centuries has exercised, any control or 
authority over it except its own Government.”# 


42 United Nations Doc. S/C.2/16, 8 August 1949, p. 3. 
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The Secretary-General in his Report has recommended that all 
fourteen countries whose admission is now pending be admitted 
to membership: 


I am well aware of the objections that have been raised against the 
admission of these States, but I believe that such objections could 
be better dealt with if the applicants were inside the Organization 
rather than outside it. The applicants can in any event reasonably 
be considered as meeting the requirements of membership. Whatever 
may be said regarding the Governments of the countries concerned, 
their peoples, and the world as a whole, would certainly benefit if 
all the applicants were to be admitted to the Organization at the next 
session of the General Assembly. 


Security MATTERS 


It is in the field of security that the United Nations has met its 
greatest failures. The fundamental principle that security meas- 
ures should rest upon the unity of the great powers has resulted, 
in practice, in an almost complete deadlock because of the differ- 
ences among the great powers. The Military Staff Committee has 
been unable to make any progress in the question of the overall 
strength and the composition of the armed forces to be provided 
under Article 43 of the Charter. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has, for the second time, reported that until some basis for 
agreement can be reached at the top political level its activities 
should be suspended. The Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments recently submitted to the Security Council a plan for a 


census and verification of national armaments but the opposition 


of the USSR to this plan augurs ill for any positive action by the 
Council. 

In the hands of a few countries today lies the ability to bring 
destruction upon the world. As the Secretary-General said in his 
Annual Report, “Enforcement action against a great Power would 
not be police action, it would be war—in fact a new world war.“ 


43 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
Op. cit., P. XV. 
44 Ibid., p. xii. 
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At the same time suspicion and distrust are paralyzing implemen. 
tation of the Charter provisions for universal security. The Gen. 
eral Assembly might well devote itself to a thoughtful analysis 
of the present situation in order to determine what measure 
might be taken under the existing circumstances which could 
make a positive contribution to the goal of lasting peace. 


Atomic Energy 


For over three years the Atomic Energy Commission has strug. 
gled to develop an effective program for the control of atomic 
energy. This has involved, first, a scientific examination of the 
problems in a totally new and uncharted field, and, second, the 
creation of a plan in the light of these problems which is politi- 
cally acceptable to Members of the United Nations. 

Well over a year ago the Commission completed its study of the 
complex problems involved in any effective control. It was com- 
pletely unable, however, to develop a plan which had unanimous 
support. The majority of the Commission members came to the 
conclusion that if the development of atomic energy were left in 
the hands of national governments no form of international su- 
pervision could guarantee protection against illicit production. 
The Commission, therefore, recommended that Member states 
relinquish a substantial measure of sovereignty and create an In- 
ternational Control Agency so that all activities in the field of 
atomic energy be carried on “under powers of operation and 
management and under rights of ownership or by nations only 
under license from the agency.”** 

The minority plan which has been sponsored by the USSR 
places primary reliance on the voluntary adherence of Member 
states to an agreed set of rules. Supervision of compliance with 
these rules is delegated to an international agency operating 
“within the framework of the Security Council.” Under this plan 
there would be drafted a “convention on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and a draft convention on the establishment of effective 


45 Third Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to the Security Council, 
Doc. AEC/31, 25 May 1948, p. 17. 
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international control over atomic energy, both conventions to be 
signed and brought into operation simultaneously.” 

A year ago the Commission felt that the major technical aspects 
of its work had been completed and that its inability to break the 
political deadlock made further work of little avail. In its report 
transmitted to the General Assembly at its third session by the 
Security Council, the Commission declared that— 


“no useful purpose can be served by carrying on negotiations at the 
Commission level” and recommended that “until such time as the 
General Assembly finds that this situation no longer exists, or until 
such time as the sponsors of the General Assembly resolution of 24 
January 1946, who are the permanent members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, find, through prior consultation, that there exists a 
basis for agreement on the international control of atomic energy, 
negotiations in the Atomic Energy Commission be suspended.”47 


After lengthy discussions the Assembly finally decided that 
further efforts should be made to reach agreement and it directed 
the Commission “to resume its sessions, to survey its programme 
of work, and to proceed to the further study of such of the sub- 
jects remaining in the programme of work as it considers to be 
practicable and useful.” The Assembly also requested the six 
permanent members of the Commission (Canada, China, France, 
USSR, United Kingdom, and the United States) to “meet to- 
gether and consult in order to determine if there exists a basis 
for agreement on the international control of atomic energy to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes and for the elimination 
from national armaments of atomic weapons.“ 

In compliance with the Assembly resolution the Commission 
has met a number of times since February, but finally on 29 
July it came to the conclusion that it would be profitless to con- 
tinue its discussion. Deciding, therefore, that no useful purpose 


46 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
Op. cit., P. 47. 

47 Atomic Energy Commission, Official Records, Third Year, Special Supple- 
ment, 17 May 1948, Doc. AEC/31/Rev.1, 27 June 1948, p. 5. 

48 Resolution No. 191 (III), Doc. A/810, op. cit., p. 17. 

49 Ibid. 
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could be served by further discussion of the USSR proposals, the 
Commission reported: 


That the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Ukrainian 
SSR continue to reject the recommendations of the Commission ap- 
proved by the General Assembly on 4 November 1948, including 
those forms of control contained in the plan approved by the General 
Assembly “as constituting the necessary basis for establishing an 
effective system of international control of atomic energy. . 

. [and continue to insist on] the proposals of the Soviet Union 
of June 1946 and June 1947, which provide among other things for 
national ownership of dangerous and explosive atomic materials, and 
for national ownership, operation and management of dangerous 
atomic facilities. This, in the opinion of the other members of the 
Commission, would not remove causes for suspicion, fear and distrust 
among nations, would render ineffective the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, and would continue dangerous national rivalries in the field 
of atomic energy, 


[The Commission] Concludes: 

That the impasse as analysed in the third report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission still exists; . . . that further discussion in the 
Atomic Energy Commission would tend to harden these differences 
and would serve no practicable or useful purpose until such time as 
the Sponsoring Powers [permanent members] have reported that 
there exists a basis for agreement.°° 


At the request of the Chinese Government, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral invited the permanent members of the Commission to meet 
together in accordance with the Assembly’s resolution. These con- 
sultations were initiated on g August. 

In the meantime the Secretariat, in accordance with instructions 
from the Commission, has continued its work of documentation. 
The Secretariat has compiled the recommendations for the inter- 
national control of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons approved at the third session of the Assembly and has 
completed indexes to the three reports of the Commission. An 
International Bibliography on Atomic Energy, of which Volume 
I deals with the political, economic, and social aspects of atomic 
energy, and Volume II covers some 25,000 scientific aspects of 


50 United Nations Doc. AEC/41, 20 July 1949. 
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atomic energy, has likewise been published by the Secretariat. The 
Secretariat is also planning to prepare in 1950 a comprehensive 
study of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


Conventional Armaments 


The Commission for Conventional Armaments was created in 
February 1947 to formulate both general principles and concrete 
proposals for the reduction of national armaments of a “conven- 
tional” type as distinct from such questions as atomic energy and 
biological warfare. During its first year of existence little was 
accomplished, largely because the Commission felt “a system for 
the regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces can 
only be put into effect in an atmosphere of international confi- 
dence and security.”*! 

On 19 November 1948, however, the General Assembly directed 
the Commission to devote “its first attention to formulating pro- 
posals for the receipt, checking and publication, by an interna- 
tional organ of control within the framework of the Security 
Council, of full information to be supplied by Member States 
with regard to their effectives and their conventional arma- 
ments.”*? 

In conformity with the Assembly directive, a plan for a census 
and an international system for the verification and inspection of 
conventional armaments was prepared by the French Govern- 
ment and approved by the Commission on 1 August by 8 votes 
to 3, and was subsequently submitted to the Security Council for 
action. According to this plan the census would include all mili- 
tary and para-military forces, active and reserve, on full or part- 
time basis; a breakdown of total numbers into ground forces, 
naval, air, para-military and national police forces—active and 
reserve in each case; and the total strength on a specified date, 
the daily average strength for the preceding year, the total effec- 


51 First Progress Report of the Working Committee of the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, Covering the period 20 August 1947—2 August 1948, 
Doc. S/C.3/27, 4 August 1948, p. 7. 

52 Resolution 192 (III), Doc. A/810, op. cit., p. 18. 
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tives released during the preceding year, and the “complete order 
of battle.” The census would also cover the number of automatic 
weapons and artillery, classified by type and caliber, armor, com- 
batant ships and combatant aircraft, classified by type, and the 
total quantities of matériel, both in service and reserve. “Data 
regarding research and experimental matériel” is specifically ex- 
cluded from the scope of the census. 

The plan further provides that the census shall be carried out 
and verified by a Central Control Authority which would be 
granted “the greatest possible freedom of movement and access 
to data.” The decisions of the Authority would be adopted by a 
simple majority, but its parent body, the Control Organ, would 
be directly subordinated to the Security Council.*? 


Unrrep Nations Guarp Forces 


During the past two years the United Nations has been extend- 
ing its operations to the far corners of the globe. A mission has 
been in Greece, almost without interruption, since the beginning 
of 1947. Missions have also been sent to Palestine, Indonesia, 
Korea, and Kashmir. In July of this year, the Secretariat esti- 
mated that, excluding Korea, there were some 221 military ob- 
servers in these areas. All of these, with the exception of Korea, 
have been areas of active conflict in which the lives of United 
Nations personnel have been in constant peril, with only such 
protection as might be afforded by the local authorities. The grav- 
ity of this situation was fully revealed in connection with United 
Nations operations in Palestine. Count Bernadotte was assassi- 
nated by Jewish extremists and five other members of his staff 
were killed and seven wounded. Not only was it manifestly 
impossible to rely on the protection provided by local authorities, 
but such protection emanating from parties to the dispute could 
both hamper the international authorities and give rise to an 
imputation of partiality. With a clear realization of this situation 
the Secretary-General worked out a concrete plan for a United 


53 United Nations Doc. S/C.3/40, 20 July 1949, pp. 3-6. 
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Nations guard force which was considered at the second part of 
the third session of the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly at that time voted by 47 votes to 6, 
with one abstention, to establish a Special Committee of fourteen 
members to study the Secretary-General’s proposal. This Commit- 
tee, composed of Australia, Brazil, China, Colombia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Greece, Haiti, Pakistan, Poland, Sweden, USSR, 
United Kingdom, and the United States had before it a revision 
by the Secretary-General of his original proposal. This revision 
was designed to meet the objections which had been raised during 
the preliminary discussion in the Assembly. It divided the orig- 
inal functions of the Guard into two groups—a “Field Service” 
and a “Field Reserve Panel.” The former was to be an integral 
part of the Secretariat while the latter would be merely a list of 
names which could be used only upon decision of the competent 
United Nations body. 

The Field Service, comprising a maximum of 300 regularly 
employed men recruited according to usual Secretariat practices, 


would provide the following services: provision of land transport for 
missions and such incidental air transport as may be required; main- 
tenance of radio communications for missions; security of United 
Nations premises and members of missions; safe custody of supplies, 
records and archives; maintenance of order during meetings, hearings 
and investigations; guard duties at headquarters. The members of the 
Field Service would not regularly be supplied with arms of any kind. 

It would not have any functions of observation of truce terms, of 
protecting places neutralized during a truce or supply lines inci- 
dental to a truce, or of supervising polling places during a plebiscite.** 


The “Field Reserve Panel” or “Panel of Field Observers” as 
the Committee decided to call it, would be entrusted with such 
special tasks as observation functions in connection with truce 
enforcement, plebiscites, etc. The Panel would consist of a list of 
qualified individuals selected by the Secretary-General in consul- 
tation with national governments or from lists of names recom- 
mended by national governments. 


54 Special Committee on United Nations Guard, Statement by the Secretary- 
General, Doc. A/AC.29/2, 24 June, 1949. 
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Debate in the Committee centered largely around the legality 
of this proposal. The Soviet Union asserted that— 


the Field Service will be a unit of purely military type. The Charter, 
however, does not provide that any units of military type should be 
at the disposal of the Secretary-General. Consequently, the establish- 
ment of a Field Service within the Secretariat is contrary to the 
Charter and cannot be permitted without a violation of the Charter, 
In accordance with the Charter, no organ, with the exception of the 
Security Council, has any legal basis for the establishment and use 
of any armed forces or units of military type whatsoever.** 


The majority of delegates, however, felt that there was no ques- 
tion of legality, since Article 97 of the Charter provides that “The 
Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and such staff as the 
organization may require.” 

By a vote of 10 to 2 the Committee declared that the United 
Nations Field Service “will contribute to the more efficient opera- 
tion of United Nations missions,”** and affirmed its belief “that 
the Secretary-General has authority to establish the United Na- 
tions Field Service subject to budgetary limitations and the nor- 
mal administrative controls of the General Assembly.”?’ 

By a vote of g to 2 the Committee also recommended the crea- 
tion of a Panel of Field Observers and urged that the Assembly 
ask the Secretary-General— 


to establish and maintain a list of persons qualified to assist United 
Nations missions in the functions of observation and supervision, 
such persons to be called to service in response to a specific resolu- 
tion by a competent organ of the United Nations; such list shall be 
known as the United Nations Panel of Field Observers and shall be 
established and maintained with due regard to the observations con- 
tained in the report of the Special Committee and based upon the 
principle of equitable geographical distribution.*® 


Under the revised plan the cost of a Field Service with a maxi- 
mum strength of 300, assuming that 200 of the 300 were in the 


55 United Nations Doc. A/AC.29/5, 9 August 1949, p. 3. 

56 United Nations Doc. A/AC.29/3/Rev.1, 29 July 1949. 

57 Ibid. 

58 United Nations Doc. A/AC.29/SR 9, 1 August 1949, p. 12. 
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field, would, according to the best possible estimates, be about 
$1,000,000, as against an estimate of $4,000,000 for the former 
Guard proposal. The Secretariat also pointed out that the absorp- 
tion of the present Headquarters Security Service into the Field 
Service and the systematization of services to missions would en- 
tail substantial savings to offset the cost of the proposals. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


One of the most significant aspects of the United Nations work 
is that dealing with the problem of dependent peoples. Some two 
hundred million individuals in various parts of the world are 
gradually working towards that “full measure of self-govern- 
ment” proclaimed in the Charter of the United Nations. The 
speed and skill with which these peoples are assisted in becoming 
intelligent citizens of the world community under conditions of 
stability and well-being is of direct concern to every Member of 
the United Nations. Poverty and frustration, ignorance and weak- 
ness are fertile fields for unrest, misguided actions, and economic 
disasters. 

The Trusteeship Council and the Special Committee on Infor- 
mation transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter (dealing 
with colonial areas) are each in its own way concerned with this 
question and each has made a material contribution to a better 
understanding of the issues and to the analysis of the fundamental 
problems. 


South West Africa 


With the exception of South West Africa, all of the territories 
held under mandates of the League of Nations have either re- 
ceived their independence or have been placed under the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System. As the League no longer exists, 
South West Africa is in the curious position of being neither a 
mandate, a trust territory nor a colonial possession. Consequently, 
the question of the status of this territory, which is administered 
by the Union of South Africa, has been discussed at every regular 
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session of the General Assembly. 

In 1946 the Union placed before the Assembly the question of 
“the desirability of the territorial integration in, and the annexa. 
tion to, the Union of South Africa of the Mandated Territory of 
South West Africa.”*® The General Assembly, however, could not 
agree to this incorporation and recommended that the mandated 
territory be placed under the Trusteeship System. In the face of 
strenuous opposition, the Union abandoned its plan of incorpora- 
tion and notified the United Nations that it would maintain the 
status quo and continue to administer the territory in the spirit 
of the mandate, meanwhile submitting reports for the informa. 
tion of the United Nations. Accordingly, a report on the admin- 
istration of South West Africa for the year 1946 was submitted 
to the United Nations. This was examined by the Trusteeship 
Council, which in turn referred its observations on the report to 
the Assembly. 

At its second and third sessions, the General Assembly again 
urged the Union to submit a trusteeship agreement for South 
West Africa. In addition, at the third session, the Assembly noted 
the statement of the representative of the Union that a proposed 
new arrangement for closer association of the territory with the 
Union did not mean incorporation and would not result in ab- 
sorption by the Administering Authority, and recommended that 
the Union continue to report annually on its administration of 
South West Africa and requested the Trusteeship Council “to 
continue to examine such information and to submit its observa- 
tions thereon to the General Assembly.” 

On July 11, the Union informed the United Nations that it 
could “no longer see that any real benefit is to be derived from 
the submission of special reports on South West Africa to the 
United Nations, and have regretfully come to the conclusion that 
in the interests of efficient administration, no further reports 

should be forwarded.”*! The Union emphasized that it was under 


59 United Nations Doc. A/97, 14 October 1946, p. 1. 
60 Resolution 227 (III), 26 November 1948, Doc. A/810, op. cit., p. 91. 
61 Letter dated 11 July 1949, from Mr. J. R. Jordaan, Deputy Permanent Rep- 
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no legal obligation to supply information on South West Africa, 
and has done so on a voluntary basis. It further pointed out that— 


the submission of information has provided an opportunity to utilize 
the Trusteeship Council and the Trusteeship Committee as a forum 
for unjustified criticism and censure of the Union Government's ad- 
ministration, not only in South West Africa but in the Union as 
well. . . . The misunderstandings and accusation to which the 
United Nations discussions of this subject have given rise have had 
repercussions both in the Union and in South West Africa, with 
deleterious effects on the maintenance of the harmonious relations 
which have hitherto existed and are so essential to successful admin- 


istration.° 


This letter also stated that the Union had given effect to its in- 
tention to bring about a closer association between the territory 
and the Union. 

The Trusteeship Council, therefore, on 26 July informed the 
Assembly that “the refusal of the Union Government to submit 
further reports precludes the Council from exercising further the 
functions envisaged for it”® in this connection. 


Higher Education in Trust Territories 


Two major problems with which the Trusteeship Council has 
been concerned during the past year were the subject of Assem- 
bly resolutions during 1948 and will be again on the agenda of 
the present session. These are the question of higher education in 
the African trust territories and that of administrative unions 
between trust and adjacent non-trust areas. 

At its third session the Assembly stressed the importance of 
“the creation of a system of universal education for the inhabi- 
tants without exception or discrimination”™ as a basic prerequi- 
site to the promotion of self-government as set forth in the Char- 
ter. Specifically the Assembly asked the Council to consider “the 


resentative of the Union of South Africa, to the Secretary-General, Doc.A/929, 
pp. 2-3. 

62 Ibid., p. 2. 

63 United Nations Doc. T/388, 22 July 1949. 

64 Resolution 225 (III), 18 November 1948, p. 88. 
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possibility of establishing in 1952, and maintaining, a university 
to meet the higher educational needs of the inhabitants of Trust 
Territories in Africa.”© 

The problem of developing an educational system in under- 
developed areas is not easy of solution. There is first the question 
of translating the educational techniques and curricula of the 
western world into a form consonant with the particular needs 
and cultures of the areas. Finally, there is the very real problem 
of the heavy cost of education which in the Trust areas must be 
borne almost entirely by the Administering Authorities. 

With regard to the type of education which should be pro- 
moted, the Council, through a special Committee, stressed two 
points: first, that “higher education in Africa should not be a 
mere imitation of European concepts” but should “take into ac- 
count African traditions, culture and other local conditions; 
second, that there should be a simultaneous development of all 
levels of education. The report of the Council’s Committee quoted 
from a British Colonial Office report that “where education as a 
whole is backward, effort is most rewarding when it is directed 
to the higher levels. It may be remembered that the development 
of universities in Europe preceded the systematic organization of 
popular education.”® 

Once such an educational system has been in operation over a 
period of years it will be possible to replace European teachers 
with native teachers, but in the early stages staffing from overseas 
is both costly and difficult. In an effort to lighten this burden and 
accelerate the general process, it was recommended that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, in consultation with the Trusteeship 
Council’ and the Administering Authorities “take into account 
the higher educational needs of Trust Territories in its study of 
programmes of technical assistance for under-developed areas.”® 


It was further recommended that the Administering Authorities 





65 Resolution 225 (III), 18 November 1948, op. cit., p. 88. 
66 United Nations Doc. T/369, 13 July 1949, p. 16. 
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collaborate with Unesco and other specialized agencies “in the 
establishment and implementation of scholarship programmes 
with regard to Trust Territories.” Finally, it was suggested that 
“attempts be made to seek the assistance of such private organi- 
zations as may be in a position to give financial support.”’° 

With regard to the specific question raised by the Assembly 
concerning the establishment in 1952 of a single university for 
the African Trust Territories, the Council decided that this would 
be impractical for the following reasons: The Trust Territories 
have neither an identical educational system nor a common 
language. It would be difficult to combine staffs from different 
educational systems and impossible in a single institution to meet 
the particular technical and cultural needs of each of the terri- 
tories. Furthermore, “the distances between the Trust Territories 
are so great that it would be extremely difficult to find a site for 
a university which would be equally suitable to the students from 
all the Trust Territories.””* 

The Council also drew attention to existing or projected facili- 
ties for higher education. At Dakar in French West Africa there 
is the Medical College and the College of Science; at Uganda, 
Makerere College; in the Gold Coast, the University College of 
the Gold Coast; in Ibadan, Nigeria, the University College; at 
Astrida, Ruanda, special sections for post-secondary education; 
and in the Kivu area of the Belgian Congo, classes preparatory to 
higher education at the Collége d’Humanités. 

In addition, the Government of Belgium is planning a univer- 
sity center in Ruanda-Urundi which will be regularly functioning 
in 1955, a university center in the Belgian Congo to be in opera- 
tion in 1953, and a university at Leopoldville. The French Gov- 
ernment plans to establish by October 1950, a Law School to 
form part of the projected University of Dakar. 

The Council commended “the Administering Authorities for 
the achievements and plans which they have made so far in the 


69 Ibid. 


70 Ibid. 
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field of higher education, and urges the intensification and 
strengthening of these efforts to the fullest extent possible.””? It 
also urged the French Government to “pay particular attention to 
the higher educational needs for the Trust Territory of Cameroons 
under French administration,”’* and the British Government to 
consider “the possibility of establishing in Tanganyika, as soon 
as possible, facilities for higher education, including vocational 
and technical education.””* It further urged the Administering 
Authorities to “increase their efforts to appoint as many qualified 
Africans as possible to the staffs of institutions of higher edu- 


cation.””° 


Administrative Unions Affecting Trust Territories 


The question of how far an Authority administering a Trust 
Territory can go in developing a single administration for a Trust 
Territory and an adjacent non-trust area has been the subject of 
extended discussion and study. 

From the administrative viewpoint, it is frequently impossi- 
ble financially to maintain two separate and distinct administra- 
tions for adjacent areas. Many of the Trust Territories are too 
poor to support, for example, adequate health services. Enormous 
advantages can be gained in sharing the facilities of neighboring 
non-trust areas administered by the same country. Recognizing 
this fact, clauses authorizing the Administering Authority to 
enter the Trust Territory into a customs, fiscal, or administrative 
union with, or to administer it as an integral part of, adjacent 
areas under the control or sovereignty of the respective Admin- 
istering Authority is included in the Trusteeship Agreements for 
all the Territories with the exception of Nauru and Western 
Samoa. At the present time Tanganyika is joined with Kenya 
and Uganda in an administrative union, Ruanda-Urundi with 
the Belgian Congo, and New Guinea with Papua; the British 
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Cameroons is administered as an integral part of Nigeria, British 
Togoland of the Gold Coast. In 1946 the French Trust Terri- 
tories were associated with metropolitan France as members of 
the French Union. 

On the other hand, the aim of the International Trusteeship 
System is to promote “progressive development towards self- 
government or independence.” If these areas are to become inde- 
pendent states, their administration cannot become inseparably 
interwoven with that of a neighboring colony or protectorate. 
Also, the practical effects of an administrative union may, in some 
cases, tend toward the establishment of a de facto political union, 
thus becoming a potential threat to the political status and sepa- 
rate identity of the Trust Territory. 

During its third session in 1948, the Assembly declared that it 
endorsed the observation of the Trusteeship Council that an ad- 
ministrative union “must remain strictly administrative in its 
nature and its scope, and that its operation must not have the 
effect of creating any conditions which will obstruct the separate 
development of the Trust Territory, in the fields of political, 
economic, social and educational advancement, as a distinct 
entity.””° 

In view of the importance of this problem and the rapid de- 
velopment of administrative unions the Assembly asked the 
Council to investigate all aspects of the question, to “recommend 
such safeguards as the Council may deem necessary to preserve 
the distinct political status of the Trust Territories and to enable 
the Council effectively to exercise supervisory functions over such 
Territories;” and to “report specifically to the next regular session 
of the General Assembly on the results of the Council’s investiga- 
tions and the action taken by it.””’ 

On 18 July, the Council, in accordance with the Assembly di- 
rective, passed a resolution which informed the Assembly that the 
Council had decided to “study during its regular examination of 
conditions in Trust Territories the effects of existing or proposed 


76 Resolution 224 (III), Doc. A/810, op. cit., p. 87. 
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administrative unions on the political, economic, educational and 
social advancement of the inhabitants, on the status of the Trust 
Territories as such and on their separate development as distinct 
entities.””* The resolution also requested the Administering Au- 
thorities concerned “to make the fullest possible effort to furnish 
in their annual reports separate records, statistics, and other infor- 
mation on each Trust Territory in order to safeguard the effective 
exercise of the Council’s supervisory functions.”’? 


Information on Non-Self-Governing Territories 


In 1948, eight members of the United Nations, in accordance 
with their Charter obligations, transmitted information on eco- 
nomic, social, and educational conditions in sixty-one Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. Under Article 73¢ of the Charter, govern- 
ments are required to “transmit regularly to the Secretary-General 
for information purposes,”®° such information on colonial areas 
which have not been placed under the trusteeship system. This 
clause, and the subsequent evolution of its interpretation, mark an 
important step in affirming the accountability of colonial powers 
to the United Nations as a whole for their administration of 
colonial areas. The very fact that a provision exists which requires 
states to submit information on colonial areas, which have always 
been zealously considered as integral parts of the colonial powers, 
is itself a significant concession to the authority of the United Na- 
tions. The implementation of the article over the past three years 
represents a gradual but steady progress towards strengthening 
this authority. 

Discussions in the Assembly on this question have centered 
around two main questions. What information shall be made 
available and what shall be done with it by the Organization? 
The initial effort by most of the colonial powers to restrict the 
information to a minimum and to limit the Organization’s func- 
tion to the mere receipt of the material has slowly been modified 





78 United Nations Doc, T/379, 19 July 1949, p. 2. 
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in favor of a more liberal policy. 

Despite the fact that the Assembly has consistently maintained 
that there is no obligation to transmit information of a political 
nature, optional questions on this subject have been inciuded in 
the questionnaire which goes to colonial powers. During the past 
year information on political conditions have been transmitted 
by Australia, Denmark, New Zealand, the Netherlands, the 
United States, and France in respect of Morocco and ‘Tunisia. 

One of the problems which has arisen in connection with the 
transmission of information is the question as to when a territory 
ceases to be “Non-Self-Governing.” There has been a tendency on 
the part of the individual metropolitan country to give its own 
definition of the term and merely to cease transmitting informa- 
tion when it considers certain conditions have been met. This 
occasioned some concern to the Assembly and at its third session 
it passed a resolution which declared that— 


it is essential that the United Nations be informed of any change in 
the constitutional position and status of any such territory as a result 
of which the responsible Government concerned thinks it unnecessary 
to transmit information in respect of that territory under Article 73¢ 
of the Charter; and [the Assembly ] 

Requests the Members concerned to communicate to the Secretary- 
General, within a maximum period of six months, such information 
as may be appropriate pursuant to the preceding paragraph, includ- 
ing the constitution, legislative act or executive order providing for 
the government of the territory and the constitutional relationship of 
the territory to the Government of the metropolitan country.®! 


In accordance with this resolution the Secretary-General com- 
municated with the appropriate metropolitan countries concern- 
ing the status of their territories upon which no information had 
been submitted. These are “the French Establishments in Oceania, 
Indo-China, French Establishments in India, New Caledonia and 
Dependencies, Saint-Pierre et Miquelon, Martinique, Guadeloupe 
and Dependencies, French Guiana, Reunion, Malta, Pitcairn 
Island and the Panama Canal Zone.”** The replies from the gov- 


81 Resolution 222 (III), Doc. A/810, op. cit., p. 85. 
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ernments concerned include a considerable amount of informa- 
tion regarding the various constitutional provisions which led to 
their conclusion that a sufficient degree of self-government had 
been attained to warrant exclusion from the provisions of Article 
73, except for Pitcairn Island, upon which data is being submitted. 


With regard to the handling of information on Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories there have been two parallel lines of develop- 
ment. The Secretary-General has been authorized to draw in- 
creasingly upon supplemental information to complete that trans- 
mitted under Article 73e in preparing summaries and analyses 
of economic, social, and educational conditions. At the present 
time he may draw upon “all relevant and comparable official 
statistical information, . . . which [has] been communicated to 
the United Nations or to the specialized agencies.”®* At its second 
session the Assembly also decided to create a Special Committee™ 
to meet in advance of the Assembly to consider the information 
in collaboration with the specialized agencies. At its third session 
the Assembly reconstituted the Committee for another year and 
it began meeting on 5 August 1949. One of the questions before 
the Committee is whether or not such a committee shall become 
a regular part of the machinery for implementing Article 73e. A 
number of colonial powers have urged its discontinuance, but 
though a proposal to make it permanent was lost at the third 
session of the Assembly there were an equal number of votes for 
and against. The significance of having a permanent committee 
of governmental representatives with special responsibility for 
considering information on conditions in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories is obvious. It may well be that the Assembly, after the 
two experimental years which have passed, will decide that such 
a committee is necessary to the fulfillment of its obligations and 
will either make it permanent or, at least, constitute it for a period 
of three years. 


83 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
Op. cit., Pp. 123. 

84 This was the successor to an ad hoc Committee created for the same purpose 
by the General Assembly during the second part of its first session. 
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EconoMic ProsBLeMs 


The major issues before the last session of the Assembly were 
almost entirely political with the exception of the Declaration of 
Human Rights and the Covention on Genocide. During the 
coming weeks, however, economic problems and, in particular, 
the question of technical assistance to under-developed areas will 
rank as of first importance. 


In the years immediately following the war attention was pri- 
marily directed to restoring industrial production in Europe. 
Shortages of basic commodities and food supplies, and inflation 


were the predominant features throughout most of the world. By 
the end of 1948— 


agricultural production exceeded pre-war output for the first time 
since the end of the war, and industrial production for the year was 
more than one-third above that of 1937... . 

. . . For the first time since the end of the war, there was a re- 
versal of the upward trend of prices, a check to the expansion of 
production and some increase in unemployment in a number of 
countries.®° 


Industrial countries have been finding it increasingly difficult to 
expand or maintain their exports and as a result there has been 
a tendency to restrict imports of goods in order to conserve for- 
eign exchange reserves. Under-developed countries have been par- 
ticularly affected by declines in prices of raw materials and are 
becoming less and less able to finance the imports needed for eco- 
nomic development. 

This situation has been the subject of grave concern to the 
Economic and Social Council during its past two sessions and has 
resulted in a number of proposals several of which will be before 
the fourth session of the Assembly. In the spring of 1949, the 
United States delegate suggested that a program for technical 
assistance to under-developed countries be drawn up. This sug- 
gestion was adopted by the Council, and a program was prepared 


85 World Economic Report, 1948 (United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs, Lake Success, New York, 1949), p. 3. 
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by the Secretary-General in cooperation with the executive heads 
of the specialized agencies which is discussed in the following sec- 
tion. The Council has also recommended to the Assembly that it 
increase appropriations for the United Nations’ own technical 
assistance program, under Resolution 200 (III) of December 
1948, from $288,000 to $676,000. 

In addition to these recommendations concerning under-devel- 
oped areas the Council also gave serious consideration to the cur- 
rent increase in unemployment. The Secretary-General has been 
asked to appoint a small group of experts to prepare a report on 
national and international measures required to achieve and 
maintain full employment. The Economic and Employment 
Commission has been asked to consider the report when it is 
completed and make recommendations thereon to the next ses- 
sion of the Council. And, finally, at the request of the Council, 
the question of promoting full employment has been included on 
the provisional agenda of the Assembly. 


Technical Assistance 


In December 1948, the General Assembly declared that “the 
lack of expert personnel and lack of technical organization are 
among the factors which impede the economic development of 
the under-developed areas,”*° and appropriated $288,000 to be 
used for the organization of international teams to advise gov- 
ernments on economic development programs, the training 
abroad of experts of under-developed countries, the training of 
local technicians by visiting experts, and the provision of facilities 
for the obtaining of technical personnel, equipment, and supplies. 

In January 1949, President Truman declared that— 


we should make available to peace-loving peoples the benefits of 
our store of technical knowledge in order to help them realize their 
aspirations for a better life. And, in cooperation with other nations, 
we should foster capital investment in areas needing development... 


We invite other countries to pool their technological resources in 





86 Resolution 200 (III), Doc. A/810, op. cit., p. 38. 
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this undertaking. ... This should be a cooperative enterprise in 
which all nations work together through the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies wherever practicable.®” 


In February of the same year, the United States delegate to the 
Economic and Social Council, Willard L. Thorp, declared that— 


the United States is about to embark upon a broad program in the 
field of technical cooperation in aid of economic development. As an 
essential part of this program, the United States is prepared to work 
with other countries, through the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies whenever practicable, in bringing about an expansion of 
activities in this field. 


Mr. Thorp then suggested that— 


the Secretary-General, working through the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination so that all interested Specialized Agencies 
can participate, be asked to prepare, for consideration by the Council 
at its ninth session, a concrete program for enlarging the activities 
of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies in the field of 
technical assistance for economic development.*® 


This proposal was adopted by the Council in March 1949. 

In the following months the administrative heads of the spe- 
cialized agencies and their deputies met together and developed a 
comprehensive plan for technical assistance to under-developed 
countries over and above the individual programs which many 
of them have been carrying on for some time. The plan called 
for the expenditure of the equivalent of $35.9 million in the first 
year and $50.1 million in the second. As a basic principle, it is 
asserted that, on the one hand, the people of under-developed 
areas have grown increasingly conscious of the growing gap be- 
tween their standards of living and those of the industrialized 
countries, and, on the other hand, the more developed countries 
have gradually come to realize that,in an interdependent world 
economy the burden of high costs, due to low productivity, falls 
on all the world’s peoples. Full employment in the advanced 





87 Department of State, Bulletin, January 30, 1949, p. 125. 
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countries is possible only through a general economic expansion 
in which the less developed countries fully share. 

Among the objectives cited are: expansion and diversification 
of industrial activities; adoption of more up-to-date industrial 
methods; improvement in agriculture, transportation and com- 
munication; the development of basic education and technical 
training; adequate financial systems and government administra- 
tion; and the achievement of good health conditions. 

While there was general agreement as to basic objectives, there 
was a divergence of opinion as to the best machinery for carrying 
out such a program. The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
urged the creation of a common fund into which all special con- 
tributions from governments would be paid and out of which 
allocations would be made to the participating international or- 
ganizations to carry out particular aspects of an agreed program. 
The majority of the specialized agencies, however, declared that 
each agency should establish its own budget. A small supplemen- 
tary fund might be made available, to be used by the Secretary- 
General in consultation with the Administrative Committee on 
Coordination (composed of the administrative heads of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies) for joint projects 
or supplemental assistance to the cooperating organizations, 

This issue is of particular importance in such a complex and 
interrelated field as economic development. 


A one-sided approach, whereby aid is offered in only one or two 
fields, is not enough to lift a backward country out of the vicious 
circle of low living standards and low productivity. Its social and 
economic requirements are interdependent and there is no one “basic” 


peed... . 
A piecemeal approach to the problems of an underdeveloped coun- 


try may easily be more harmful than useful.®° 


When discussions began in July in the Economic and Social 
Council on the program which had been submitted, the President 
declared that the subject was “the most important problem ever 
considered in the history of this Council.”® For three weeks the 





89 International Conciliation, No. 452, June 1949, pp. 471-72. 
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Council studied the problem in all its aspects—the extent to 
which under-developed countries could themselves contribute, the 
funds which might be available for economic development from 
intergovernmental, governmental, or private sources, the finances 
of the program itself, including the question of compulsory versus 
voluntary contributions and the question of contributions in kind 
or in various currencies. With regard to administration, the 
Council weighed the question of a central fund over against sep- 
arate budgets for each participating organization, the machinery 
for coordination, and the kind and type of supervision to be exer- 
cised by the Members of the United Nations. 

The plan which eventually emerged and is now before the As- 
sembly for action, recommends the general procedures to be fol- 
lowed but leaves the details of financing to a Technical Assistance 
Conference to be called if the Assembly approves. The Confer- 
ence would ascertain the total amount of contributions available 
from participating governments for the execution of the expanded 
cooperative program during its first year of operation and give 
final consent to the proportionate shares of the total amount of 
contributions to be allotted to the various participating organiza- 
tions, and to any other financial arrangements. 

The Council itself suggests that the Secretary-General set up a 
special account to which governments would be invited to con- 
tribute on a voluntary basis. From this account there would be 
two categories of disbursement. The first $10 million, and seventy 
per cent of the second $10 million received would be automatically 
available for distribution to the organizations. The remaining 
thirty per cent of the second $10 million and all contributions 
received above $20 million would be retained for subsequent allo- 
cations by a Technical Assistance Board composed of the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations as Chairman, and representa- 
tives of the other participating organizations. Contributions auto- 
matically available for distribution would be transferred by the 
Secretary-General to the organizations according to the following 
percentages: United Nations 23, ILO 11, FAO 29, UNESCO 14, 
ICAO 1, and WHO 22. 
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Immediate responsibility for the administration of the program 
would rest with the Technical Assistance Board. Each organiza. 
tion would present annually its proposed program for the next 
fiscal year to the Board, which would examine the programs and 
make recommendations to the Economic and Social Council. The 
Board would also serve as the medium for the exchange of infor- 
mation and coordination of efforts. 

In a supervisory capacity over the Board would be an Inter- 
governmental Technical Assistance Committee of the Economic 
and Social Council. This body would decide any disputes which 
could not be resolved in the Board and would prepare for the 
Council critical analyses of the activities undertaken and the 
results achieved under the program. 


Human RIcHTs 


Three items concerning human rights are on the agenda of the 
present session of the General Assembly. Each of them involves 
the question of implementation and the question of the authority 
of the international organization over matters affecting national 
sovereignty. In the alleged violations of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms in the trials of church leaders in Bulgaria and 
Hungary, two different techniques are being employed in an ef- 
fort to ameliorate the situation. The machinery provided for in 
the peace treaties has been invoked by two of the signatories— 
the United Kingdom and the United States—and, at the same 
time, the matter is on the agenda of the Assembly for such ac- 
tion as it may wish to take. 

In an effort to safeguard freedom of information, two conven- 
tions have been prepared by the United Nations. One was ap- 
proved at the last session of the Assembly and the other is before 
the fourth session. These conventions will be legally binding on 
all signatory states. 

As a sequel to the adoption of the principles in the Declaration 
of Human Rights, the Assembly, at its last session instructed that 
priority be given to the drafting of a Convention on Human 
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Rights and to consideration of measures of implementation, and 
that the question of the right of petition be given further study. 
So far this right of petition on the part of individuals has been 
restricted to the Trusteeship Council. Whether or not it is ex- 
tended to the field of human rights generally will vitally affect 
the whole question of implementation. 


Trials of Church Leaders 


International consideration of problems related to human 
rights is a recent development, for human rights, involving as 
they do the relationship between the individual and the state, 
were formerly considered to be purely a matter of domestic juris- 
diction. The Nazi regime, however, clearly demonstrated that 
internal disregard for basic liberties is a logical prelude to external 
aggression. In the United Nations Charter, therefore, an attempt 
has been made to make “universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all”®' an interna- 
tional as well as a national responsibility, and in accordance with 
this obligation the General Assembly approved the Declaration 
of Human Rights, and a Commission is preparing a Covenant on 
Human Rights. Consideration by the United Nations of such 
questions is affected by the basic conflict between the principle 
of international concern for human rights and the principle of 
domestic jurisdiction. 

Although the Charter makes numerous references to United 
Nations concern for human rights, it also states that “nothing 
contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United Na- 
tions to intervene in matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require the Members to 
submit such matters to settlement under the present Charter.”9” 
However, neither in the Charter nor in accepted practice is there 
any clear boundary line between these two frequently conflicting 
principles. 

This issue was brought sharply to the fore during the third 





91 Charter of the United Nations, Chapter IX, Article 55c. 
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session of the Assembly. The Bolivian Government proposed for 
the provisional agenda an item dealing with the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, and the Australian Government an item concerning 
the observance of fundamental freedoms and human rights in 
Bulgaria and Hungary. Despite the objection of the Soviet Union 
and other eastern European states that this was exclusively a mat- 
ter of domestic jurisdiction, the Assembly decided to include both 
items in a combined form in its agenda. The final text reads as 
follows: 












Having regard to the provisions of the Charter and of the Peace 
Treaties, the question of the observance in Bulgaria and Hungary 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms including questions of 
religious and civil liberties, with special reference to recent trials of 
church leaders.*? 









| While the Assembly was discussing the matter, the United 
hig Kingdom and the United States, on 2 April 1949, set in motion 
WW machinery provided for in the treaties for the settlement of dis 
Na putes arising from interpretation or implementation of treaty 
a clauses, and so informed the United Nations. 









Since steps were already being taken to secure implementation 
Hee of the human rights provisions in the treaties the Assembly de- 
cided on 30 April to defer further discussion until its fourth ses- 
sion. In its resolution it expressed deep concern over the gravity 
of the accusations, expressed satisfaction that action was being 
Wg taken, and drew the attention of the governments of Bulgaria and 
i Hungary to their obligations under the peace treaties. 

The procedures, as provided in the treaties, for the settlement 
of disputes involve a series of steps. If such disputes are not settled 
by direct negotiation they shall be referred to the Heads of the 
diplomatic missions of the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States in Sofia and Budapest respectively. If a 
dispute is not resolved within a period of two months, either 
party may refer the dispute—- 











nc pean PR 










93 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
op. cit., p. 18. 
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to a Commission composed of one representative of each party and 
a third member selected by mutual agreement of the two parties 
from nationals of a third country. Should the two parties fail to agree 
within a period of one month upon the appointment of the third 
member, the Secretary-General of the United Nations may be re- 
quested by either party to make the appointment. 

. . . The decision of the majority of the members of the Commis- 
sion shall be the decision of the Commission, and shall be accepted 
by the parties as definitive and binding. 


On 1 August, the United Kingdom and the United States re- 
quested Bulgaria and Hungary to appoint their representatives 
to a Commission in accordance with the treaty provisions. Neither 
government had complied by the end of August. Should they 
refuse to do so, a situation will arise for which no provision was 
made in the Peace Treaties and it may well be that the whole 
matter will be deemed worthy of a full discussion in the Assembly. 


Freedom of Information 


Realizing the crucial effect which information media have upon 
the course of international relations, the United Nations has been 
concerned with the problem of freedom of information since 
1946, when the General Assembly instructed the Economic and 
Social Council to call a Conference on Freedom of Information. 
This Conference met in Geneva in the spring of 1948 and there 
adopted three draft conventions and forty-three resolutions. 

During the second part of its third session, the Assembly amal- 
gamated two of these conventions into the draft Convention on 
the International Transmission of News and the Right of Correc- 
tion. This joinder of what had originally been two separate in- 
struments came about because many delegations feared that some 
states might avail themselves of the privileges afforded by the 
right of correction without assuming the responsibilities for en- 
couraging the free flow of information. The draft convention in a 
revised form was adopted by the Assembly in May 1949. 


94 Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria, Article 36; Treaty of Peace with Hungary, 
Article 40. 
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The other draft convention enumerates the basic principles and 
outlines the freedoms associated with freedom of information, in- 
dicating the limits to the restrictions which may be applied to 
these freedoms. As the Assembly agreed to defer discussion on 
this convention until the fourth session of the Assembly, it also 
decided that the Convention on the International Transmission of 
News and the Right of Correction should not be open for signa- 
ture until the Assembly takes some action on the remaining con- 
vention. 

Discussion in the United Nations on freedom of information 
has centered around two fundamental concepts. On the one hand 
there is the theory of absolute freedom, based on the thesis that 
the best corrective to false and distorted reports lies in a free and 
increased flow of information. On the other hand is the idea that 
information media have a duty to present balanced and authentic 
reports and should be legally held to this responsibility, which 
at the present stage of international development requires some 
form of governmental control. Although this latter view has not 
prevailed it has had some influence on the drafting of the conven- 
tions, and consideration is still being given to the question of 
improving the caliber of news coverage and to curbing false and 
distorted reporting. 

Among the subjects of study which are being undertaken by 
the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press are: “Consideration of methods for the promotion of the 
dissemination of true information to counteract nazi, fascist and 
other propaganda of aggression or of racial, national, religious 
and other forms of discrimination,”®> and “Examination of the 
measures necessary and desirable to improve the professional 
standards and to define the obligations and responsibilities of 
journalists or news and information personnel, including the 
possibility of drafting an international code of honour and of 
establishing an international court of honour.”*° 


95 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
op. cit., DP. 77. 
96 Ibid. 
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Petitions 


The procedure for handling petitions of individuals, groups, 
and organizations, in the event of violations of human rights, has 
never been given serious study by an international body. The 
General Assembly at its third regular session, requested the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to ask the Commission on Human 
Rights “to give further examination to the problem of petitions 
when studying the draft covenant on human rights and measures 
of implementation,” so that the Assembly could consider at its 
fourth regular session “what further action, if any, should be 
taken.”*” 

The Commission, acting under the Assembly directive, con- 
sidered the question at its fifth session, and concluded that “the 
right of individuals, groups and organizations to petition in the 
case of violations of human rights,” was of such “importance and 
urgency,” that the Secretary-General should be requested by the 
Economic and Social Council “to prepare a study on this question, 
including the receivability and the preliminary examination of 
petitions.”°* The Secretary-General’s report will be submitted to 
the next session of the Human Rights Commission, when it meets 
in Geneva in 1950. 

In the meantime, the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, a subsidiary organ 
of the Commission on Human Rights, has also had this problem 
under consideration. Several members of the Sub-Commission 
felt that the existing procedures for handling communications 
“did not take sufficient account of the moral obligations of Mem- 
ber States in the light of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.”?° 

The Sub-Commission has recommended that the Secretary- 
General be authorized to examine relevant petitions and circulate 


97 Resolution 217 (III) B, 10 December 1948, Doc. A/810, op. cit., p. 77. 

98 Report of the Fifth Session of the Commission on Human Rights, Doc. 
E/1371, 23 June 1949, p. 19. 

99 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
op. cit., p. 81. 
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to members of the Sub-Commission those dealing with urgent 
problems. If further study appeared necessary, it was proposed 
that a special committee be set up to gather, secretly, in collabora- 
tion with the Secretariat, additional information for a report to 
the Sub-Commission. 


SociaL QUESTIONS 


One of the most urgent issues before the current session of the 
Assembly is the question of the future of refugees and stateless 
and displaced persons after the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion goes out of existence in June 1950. This problem, discussed 
below, was the subject of a special resolution during the ninth 
session of the Economic and Social Council, and, on its instruc- 
tions, proposals are being submitted to the Assembly by the Sec- 
retary-General. 

Another matter on the present agenda of great concern to all 
Member states is the International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
the only international relief organization still in existence, which 
has made a signal contribution to the welfare and future health of 
millions of children throughout the world. The report on the 
Fund’s activities during the past year, its financial prospects, in- 
cluding the United Nations Appeal for Children and an estimate 
of need, is before the Assembly for consideration. 

Two other important questions in the social field upon which 
the Assembly will have to take action are a draft Convention on 
the Declaration of Death of Missing Persons and a draft Conven- 
tion for the Suppression of the Traffic in Persons and the Exploi- 
tation of the Prostitution of Others. 


Refugees and Displaced and Stateless Persons 


The General Assembly, at its forthcoming session, will have to 
deal with the acute problem of the future of the refugees and 
displaced and stateless persons, particularly those who will no 
longer be under the care of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, when that organization terminates on 30 June 1950. In 
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March of 1948, the Economic and Social Council asked the Sec- 
retary-General “to undertake a study of the existing situation in 
regard to the protection of stateless persons,”!®° and in compliance 
with this request the Secretary-General submitted a detailed re- 
port to the ninth session of the Council. Simultaneously, the Di- 
rector-General of IRO in July 1949 laid down certain principles 
which he regarded as fundamental for the future international 
action concerning refugees: 


(a) that international assistance in the protection of refugees should 
continue unbroken; 

(b) that an organ within the framework of the United Nations 
should be entrusted with this responsibility; 

(c) that it is not prepared to recommend a continuation of the life 
of the IRO in order to undertake this responsibility; 

(d) that the question of the establishment of an international 
fund to be administered by the organ mentioned above . . . should be 
determined by the Economic and Social Council.! 


Although it is expected that “after the liquidation of the IRO 
programme mass resettlement operations on an international scale 
will no longer be necessary,”'°? nevertheless there will probably 
still be in the neighborhood of 200,000 persons who have been 
dependent upon the IRO for care and maintenance. Some pro- 
vision will have to be made for these people until they can be 
permanently settled. 


In addition to this problem there is the wider, long-term prob- 
lem of the estimated two million stateless persons in the world. 
These individuals are either not nationals of any state or, having 
left the country of which they were nationals, no longer enjoy 
the protection and assistance of their national authorities. They 
“lead a difficult or even wretched existence, have no proper legal 
status and constitute a disturbing element hampering the normal 





100 Resolutions Adopted by the Economic and Social Council during Its Sixth 
Session from 2 February to 11 March 1948, Resolution 116(VI)D, 1 March 1948, 
Doc. E/777, 12 March 1948, p. 18. 

101 Communication from the International Refugee Organization, Doc. E/1392, 
11 July 1949, pp. 3-4- 

102 [bid., p. 28. 
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working of institutions in the reception countries. 
The Secretary-General, in his study on the subject, has indicated 

that the sources of statelessness might eventually be eliminated 

if national governments would recognize the two fundamental 

principles that: 


103 


Every child must receive a nationality at birth, 
No person throughout his life should lose his nationality until he 
has acquired a new one.!° 


Short-term measures advocated by the Secretary-General to al- 
leviate the problem, would include governmental acceptance of 
such principles as a person’s right to be reinstated in his former 
nationality when he has been deprived of it on racial, political, 
or religious grounds; a similar right to be accorded to a person 
deprived of nationality as a penalty or by reason of a pro- 
longed stay abroad; and restitution of a woman’s nationality 
when she has become stateless by marriage or through events 
consequent upon it. 

During its ninth session, the Economic and Social Council 
passed a resolution recommending that the Assembly determine 
the best means whereby the United Nations may assure protection 
to stateless persons and refugees following the termination of 
IRO, and that it make the necessary budgetary arrangements. 
The Council also requested the Secretary-General to prepare for 
the consideration of the Assembly two alternative plans: one for 
the creation of a high commissioner’s office under United Na- 
tions control and the other for the creation of a service within 
the Secretariat of the United Nations. 


Another step taken by the Council was the creation of a nine- 
member special committee to study the question of a revised, 
world-wide convention on refugees and stateless persons and any 
other methods for dealing with the problem. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral was asked to circulate the committee’s report upon its com- 





103 Study on the Position of Stateless Persons, Volume I, Doc. E/1112, 1 Feb- 


ruary 1949, P. 5- 
104 Jbid., Volume II, Doc. E/1112, Add. 1, 16 May 1949, p. 65. 
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pletion to governments for their comments and submit both the 
report and the comments to a later session of the Council. 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 


One of the most active of the United Nations bodies is the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. The 
Fund’s overall program has been considerably expanded during 
the past year, and indeed has become global in nature, extending 
from Europe and China to the rest of Asia, to North Africa, the 
Middle East, and Latin America. 

This expansion has been possible because increased contribu- 
tions over the past year have been made available through volun- 
tary contributions of governments and individuals. 


Between 1 July 1948 and 30 June 1949 the cumulative total of con- 
tributions and pledges to the Fund increased from $70 million to 
$132.5 million. The number of contributing Governments increased 
from twenty-one to thirty-two, many of them contributing a second 
or third time. . . . The number of children for whom the Fund 
helped to provide a daily supplementary meal increased from 4,000,000 
to 5,350,000. In addition, some 8,000,000 children were tested for 
tuberculosis and some 4,000,000 were vaccinated; . . . and over 
500,000 mother and child refugees from Palestine were receiving 
food, blankets and medical supplies.!® 


In spite of this expansion, the Fund has never been able to meet 
more than a fraction of the needs of the children. Realization of 
this fact has led the Fund to establish certain operating principles 
which will permit its own resources to be supplemented by those 
of the recipient countries. 


. .. UNICEF acts as trustee between the donor and recipient. . . . 
. . . Actual administration of operations is in the hands of, and 
remains the responsibility of Governments of the assisted countries, 
or agencies designated by them. This procedure makes for the ex- 
peditious and economical handling of UNICEF matters while at the 





105 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
Op. cit., Pp. 95. 
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same time strengthening the assisted country’s own services for 
children.!% 


Through cooperation with the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and the United Nations De- 
partment of Social Affairs, the Fund has obtained technical advice 
and guidance in the development and execution of its various 
child-care programs. UNICEF, though operating no medical pro- 
grams of its own, has participated in a Joint WHO-UNICEF 
Committee on Health Policy which has been at work since July 
1948, and which has established a fine working relationship in 
which the “Fund provides medical supplies to Governments and 
WHO provides the technical assistance necessary from interna- 
tional sources.”'°” By June 1949, the Fund’s medical supply pro- 
gram constituted about 10 per cent of all allocations by the Fund's 
Executive Board. 

The FAO in conjunction with WHO has aided the Fund in 
its feeding programs through advice on the nutritional value of 
certain foods and by making surveys on health conditions in six 
countries. Of interest is the survey made on China, where it was 
found that— 


Local people with no special education are trained “by practice” to 
immunize against common childhood diseases, . . . to teach the 
people elementary sanitation and child-care practices, and generally 
to build in the villages and rural areas the basis for better child care.! 


The effectiveness of this type of approach was illustrated in some 
villages of North China where the infant mortality rate of nearly 
500 out of every 1,000 live births in 1937 was reduced to 280 by 1945 
due to the organization of even primitive health services.' 


The Danish Red Cross and its Scandinavian associates have 
made a material contribution in both personnel and supplies to 


106 Report of the United Nations International Childrens Emergency Fund, 
Doc. E/1406, 14 July 1949, p. 4. 

107 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
op. cit., p. 98. 

108 United Nations Doc. E/1406, op. cit., p. 32. 

109 [bid., p. 18. 
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the anti-tuberculosis vaccination program, which, it is expected, 
will ultimately reach 100 million children, and have also con- 
tributed medical supplies to aid in the control of other diseases 
particularly affecting children,'"° 

At the present time it seems that the aggregate proceeds to the 
Fund from national campaigns of the United Nations Appeal for 
Children will be considerably less in 1949 than the proceeds in 
1948. The total proceeds up to 30 June 1949 derived from UNAC 
campaigns is equivalent to $33,696,000, of which only $10,631,000 
reached the Fund. Due partly to the General Assembly resolu- 
tion of 8 December 1948, which stipulated that the name “United 
Nations Appeal for Children” could be used only in national 
campaigns conducted solely for the benefit of the Fund, fifteen 
nations out of the thirty-six which contributed to UNAC in 1948 
have stated that they would not hold campaigns in 1949."!' Twelve 
nations so far have announced plans for national campaigns in 
1949 solely for the benefit of the Fund and in the name of 
UNAC. 


Declaration of Death of Missing Persons 


Before the General Assembly for action at its forthcoming ses- 
sion, is a draft Convention on the Declaration of Death of Missing 
Persons. The Convention raises to the international level for the 
first time, the great problem which is an outcome of “military 
events and racial, religious, political or national persecution by 
Hitler Germany, militarist Japan and the other Axis powers . . . 
in the course of the Second World War.”"!? Thousands of per- 
sons disappeared during the years 1939-1945. Since the fact of their 
deaths cannot be established with any certainty, their survivors, 
many of whom are destitute, are unable “to validate their claims 
as heirs, to recover identifiable possessions confiscated from the 
missing persons, or to claim damages under restitution laws.”"4 
Op. cit., p. 95. 

111 [bid., p. 97. 

112 United Nations Doc. E/1368, 21 June 1949, p. 15. 

113 Jbid., p. 12. 
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The present Convention is applicable to missing persons who 
were former residents of Europe, Asia, or Africa. In order to | 
facilitate the issuance of the declarations of death of missing per. “. 
sons and to provide for recognition of such declarations by states | «p- 

























Wee which are parties to the Convention, it is recommended that an | o¢ ju 
Hi ; International Bureau for Declarations of Death be set up, the dis’ 
F “seat, composition, organization and method of operation [of | cern 


ie which] . . . are to be determined by the Secretary-General ..., } oogif 
di and its expenses . . . to be allocated among the States parties to | Ty 


‘on 114 
the Convention. sion, 


Traffic in Persons 


A draft Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in | of the 
Persons and of the Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others | Th 
was drawn up by the Social Commission and submitted to | the S 
the Economic and Social Council at its ninth session. Consider- | persor 
able controversy arose, even at the Commission level, over such | ber ar 


é 

f fundamental questions as the supervision of prostitution. Some | Assen 
. delegations felt that supervision of prostitution would be equiva- | tepara 
i lent to giving tacit recognition to that practice and thus, in fact, | tive of 
| “s supporting it. Other delegations, particularly that of France, felt or 

id that to ignore an evil was not an effective way of combatting it, | 
We and that in the interests of public health, there should be some | _ Inte 
lie supervision, preferably through special medical registration of | by cou 
ie prostitutes. | differe 
i. The Economic and Social Council was unable to give detailed | as 
Ken consideration to the draft Convention and has, therefore, merely | " 
P transmitted it to the Assembly with the recommendation that the a yt 
We Assembly formulate an international convention based on the | ae 
| e 


| ; Social Commission’s draft. This is the first time, as was pointed 
es out by Mr. Azkoul of the Lebanese delegation, “that the Council should 













had deliberately agreed not to take a decision on a draft which ) PS ° 
fell within its competence, and for which it was responsible." | 116 ing 

117 Ch 

114 Jbid., p. 10. 118 An 

115 United Nations Doc. E/AC.7/SR.81, 15 July 1949, p. 17. Op. cit., F 
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Lecat Martrers 


The crimes committed by the Axis powers in the preparation 
for and conduct of the Second World War revealed to the world 
“the inadequacy of the existing law of nations as an embodiment 
of justice and guaranty of peace.”"'® In recognition of this fact 
the Charter of the United Nations makes specific provisions con- 
cerning “the progressive development of international law and its 
codification.”**” 

To implement these provisions, an International Law Commis- 
sion, established by the General Assembly, held its first meeting in 
the spring of 1949. The report of this Commission, including the 
program of work adopted by it, is now before the fourth session 
of the Assembly. 

The Assembly will also have to consider a problem raised by 
the Secretary-General which concerns “the international juridical 
personality of the United Nations in its relations with both Mem- 
ber and non-member States.”"'® The specific question before the 
Assembly is whether the United Nations should bring claims for 
|" reparations against a government in whose country a representa- 


tive of the United Nations has been injured. 


| International Law Commission 


International law is not drawn up by legislatures and enforced 
by courts with compulsory jurisdiction but is composed of many 
different elements: international treaties and custom, the general 

principles of law accepted by civilized nations, the decisions of 
both international and national courts, and the writings of emi- 
nent jurists. Up to the present, little progress has been made in 


| reducing these various elements into a unified system. 


The Charter of the United Nations specifies that the Assembly 


| pose of “encouraging the progressive development of interna- 





116 International Conciliation, No. 450, April 1949, p. 241. 
117 Charter of the United Nations, Chapter IV, Article 13. 


118 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
Op. cit., Pp. 131. 
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tional law and its codification.”"!* In 1947, therefore, the General 
Assembly established the International Law Commission. The 
fifteen members of the Commission, elected in November 1948 by 
the General Assembly for a three-year term, were chosen on the 
basis of their personal qualifications rather than as governmental 
representatives, although no two may be nationals of the same 
state. 

During its first session, held during the spring of 1948, the 
Commission, under the chairmanship of Manley O. Hudson of 
the United States, formulated its program of work. The Statute 
of the Commission directed it to “survey the whole field of inter. 
national law with a view to selecting topics for codification,” 
Although codification of the whole body of international law is 
the ultimate objective, the Commission decided to begin work 
on a few of the topics. Consequently a provisional list was drawn 
up from which three topics were selected and delegated to three 
rapporteurs, each of whom will prepare a working paper for sub- 
mission to the second session of the Commission which is to be 
held in the spring of 1950. These papers will deal respectively 
with the law of treaties, the regime of the high seas, and arbitral 
procedure. 

The General Assembly also directed the Commission to “for- 
mulate the principles of international law recognized in the 
Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal and in the judgment of the 


KS 


Tribunal,”'*' to prepare a draft code of offences against the peace | 


and security of mankind, to consider the possibility and desir- 
ability of establishing an international judicial organ for the trial 


of genocide or other specified crimes, and to consider ways and | 


means for making the evidence of customary international law | 


more readily available. Rapporteurs are preparing studies on each 
of these topics. 
In addition, the General Assembly also instructed the Interna- 


119 Charter of the United Nations, Chapter IV, Article 13. 

120 Resolution 174 (II), Official Records of the Second Session of the General 
Assembly, Doc. A/519, 8 January 1948, p. 108, Article 18. 

121 Resolution 177 (II) (a), Doc. A/519, op. cit., p. 112. 
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tional Law Commission to draft a declaration on the rights and 
duties of states. The declaration which the Commission prepared 
was based upon a Panamanian draft declaration which had previ- 
ously been circulated to Member governments. It enumerates 
four rights of states: independence, jurisdiction over state terri- 
tory in accordance with international law, equality in law, and 
self-defence against attack. It proclaims that it is the duty of each 
state to refrain from interfering in the domestic affairs of other 
states, to settle disputes with other nations by peaceful means, to 
refuse to recognize the seizure of territory by force, to respect the 
rights and freedoms of its citizens, and to carry out its interna- 
tional obligations in good faith. The draft declaration, which was 
adopted by the Commission by a vote of 11 to 2, Professor Manley 
O. Hudson of the United States and Professor Vladimir M. 
Koretsky of the USSR casting the negative votes, will be sub- 
mitted to the fourth session of the General Assembly. 


Reparation for Injuries Suffered in the 
Service of the United Nations 


With the increased use of Field Missions by the United Nations, 
the problem of reparations for injuries incurred by mission mem- 
bers while carrying out their duties is becoming more and more 
important. 


So far the United Nations itself has assumed the financial re- 
sponsibility of indemnities for death or injury paid while secre- 
tariat members were on service with a mission. In the case of 
Palestine, where the danger has been the greatest of any area 
where a mission was at work, the amount of $25,000, or four 
times the annual salary of the person concerned, whichever was 
the higher, has been paid to the legal heirs of those who have 
lost their lives or to those totally disabled. The same principles 
have been applicable to other fieid missions, except that a maxi- 
mum of $15,000, or twice the annual salary, has been fixed as the 
maximum indemnity for death or injury. 

At its third session, the General Assembly was asked by the 
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Secretary-General to see that United Nations “representatives 
would, in future, enjoy a maximum amount of protection while 
performing their duties in areas of physical danger.”!?? The As. 
sembly, on 3 December 1948, requested the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on the question, and the 
Secretary-General to prepare further proposals in light of that 
opinion. 
The Court was asked by the Assembly whether— 


I. In the event of an agent of the United Nations in the perform- 
ance of his duties suffering injury in circumstances involving the 
responsibility of a State, has the United Nations, as an Organization, 
the capacity to bring an international claim against the responsible 
de jure or de facto Government with a view to obtaining the repara- 
tion due in respect of the damage caused (a) to the United Nations, 
(b) to the victim or to persons entitled through him? 

II. In the event of an affirmative reply on point I (b), how is 
action by the United Nations to be reconciled with such rights as may 
be possessed by the State of which the victim is a national ?!23 


The opinion on the two questions delivered by the Court on 11 
April 1949, affirmed “the international juridical personality of the 
United Nations in its relations with both Member and non-mem- 
ber States,” and stated that the Organization has the right to “ex- 
ercise functional protection of its agents and to bring international 
claims for reparation with respect to damage caused to the 
United Nations itself, and to the victim or to persons entitled 
through him.”!*4 

The Secretary-General, at the time of writing, has not submitted 
his proposals for consideration by the Assembly at its fourth 
regular session, but it is expected that he will advocate the es- 
tablishment of an arbitral tribunal, which would determine the 
facts in reparation cases, rather than have this responsibility de- 
volve on the General Assembly. The Assembly, however, will be 
asked to determine a number of questions of law, policy, and pro- 


122 United Nations Doc. A/749, 2 December 1948, p. 1. 

123 [bid., p.3. 

124 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
Op. cit., p. 131. 
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cedure, on which the Secretary-General will have been able to 
make recommendations only. 


It is interesting to note that no international organization has 
ever presented a claim against a state for the injury or death of 
one of its officials or agents. On the other hand— 


It can be said to be an established principle of international law 
that an injury to an alien, committed by a State in violation of in- 
ternational law, is an injury to the State of which he is a national. 
It is the view of the Secretary-General that the same principles on 
which this legal doctrine is based lead to the conclusion that an in- 
jury to an agent of the United Nations in the course of his official 
mission, committed by a State in violation of international law, is an 
injury to the United Nations, and that the United Nations is entitled 
to claim reparations for such an injury.1?> 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


The methods developed by the United Nations for the opti- 
mum utilization of its human and material resources directly 
condition the effectiveness of its programs. One of the major ef- 
forts which has recently been made towards this end is the study 
by a special committee on “Methods and Procedures of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” The report of this committee embodying sugges- 
tions for greater efficiency in conducting the business of the As- 
sembly will be one of the important subjects under discussion. 


Another aspect of this question of maximizing available re- 
sources is the budget itself of the United Nations. The problem of 
securing adequate funds for the vast tasks which lie before the 
Organization must be constantly balanced against the necessity 
of maintaining contributions at a level within the financial range 
of all Member nations. Despite a scale of contributions which 
ranges from .04 per cent to 39.89 per cent, for many nations the 
annual contribution represents a major sacrifice and a substantial 
part of their total expenditures. 


125 Official Records of the Third Session of the General Assembly, Part I, 
Plenary Meetings of the General Assembly, Annexes to the Summary Records of 
Meetings, 1948, p. 222. 
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Methods and Procedures of the General Assembly 


This item is the result of a proposal submitted by the delega- 
tions of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden in the autumn of 1948, 
requesting the General Assembly to create a special committee to 
study the methods and procedures used by the Assembly to con- 
duct its business. The purpose of the proposal was to ascertain if 
changes in the application of the Rules of Procedure, or in the 
Rules themselves, would permit conduct of the business more 
effectively and expeditiously. The Special Committee was created 
and its first conclusion'*® was that the work could be accelerated 
and the length of session reduced if the existing Rules of Pro- 
cedure were enforced; particularly those rules which grant power 
to the President and Committee Chairmen to control debate, to 
the General Committee to recommend deletion of items from the 
agenda, to the Assembly to limit debate, and to the Assembly to 
refuse to permit repetition of debate on the same subject in 
plenary after full debate in the committee stage. 


The Committee’s report indicates that four basic issues consti- 
tute the heart of the problem: 


1. How much time each year should the Assembly be in 
session? 

2. Should the agenda of the Assembly be inclusive or exclu- 
sive? 

3. Should any limitation be imposed upon debate at any 
stage in the consideration of any item? 

4. What should be the relationship between the Main Com- 
mittees and the Plenary meetings? 


The recommendation was made that regular sessions of the 
General Assembly, which lasted eleven weeks in 1947 and eighteen 





126 Report of the Special Committee on Methods and Procedures: Document 
A/937, 12 August 1949, 58 pages, mimeographed. This report will serve as the 
basis for the fourth session’s discussion of possible changes in the practices or in 
the Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly. The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace expects to publish in September number 3 in its “United 
Nations Studies” series, which will be a study of the Assembly’s methods of 
conducting business. 
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weeks in 1948,'?” should not exceed eight weeks in length if 
adequate representation from Members was to be expected. Vari- 
ous devices were suggested to accomplish this end, such as setting 
target dates early in the session which could be changed only by 
a two-thirds vote, postponement of certain agenda items to later 
sessions or referral to other organs, greater use of drafting com- 
mittees, etc. 


The Special Committee was unable to agree upon any effective 
method of limiting the size of the agenda and even questioned 
whether it was desirable to try to limit the number of items, in 
consideration of the possibility that the more items brought before 
the Assembly, the greater opportunity will exist to enhance its 
prestige and authority. It was clearly recognized that the length 
of sessions, the size of the agenda, and control of debate were all 
closely related to one another. 


Limitation of debate was seen to have two distinct p!ases: first, 
limitation of length of speeches and number of interventions in 
debate on a given item; and second, repetition of debat« on the 
same subject in different organs or stages of consideration. The 
majority of the Special Committee was unwilling to support limi- 
tation on length of speeches or upon number of interventions on 
the same subject. The majority of the Special Committee did, 
however, suggest a change in Rule 59 which would restrict the 
repetition of debate on the same subject in a plenary meeting after 
a main committee had had a thorough discussion. This action 
was recognition that the practice of the past three years has tended 
to create a new organ of the United Nations; in effect dividing 
the General Assembly into two, the main committees and the 
plenaries. The minority considered that the plenaries were a “court 
of last resort” and that debate therein should not be limited, even 
though the subject had been thoroughly debated in the main 
committee. This change in Rule 59 could result in extensive 
saving of time—if it is adopted—and if it is used. 





127 The fourth session actually lasted twelve weeks in 1948 and reconvened in 
April of 1949 for another six weeks. 
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The United Nations Budget 


The Budget estimates submitted by the Secretary-General to 
the General Assembly for the year 1950 amount to $44,314,398, an 
increase of $605,295 over 1949. Only $39,297,873, however, repre- 
sent new contributed funds since income from miscellaneous 
sources is expected to amount to $5,016,525. 

This budget increase is mainly due to an enlargement of the 
United Nations program for technical assistance from the $288,000 
approved last year to $676,000 in 1950, an increase in staff from 
3:717 to 3,912, and to the liquidation of credits arising from the 
transfer of League of Nations assets to the United Nations. 

As in 1949, the bulk of the expenditures ($28,161,850) for 1950 
again will go for the maintenance of the Secretariat and the Head- 
quarters in New York, including salaries and allowances, the 
rental of space, printing, equipment, and other common services. 
Estimates for operating the United Nations European Office at 
Geneva, including the Economic Commission for Europe, total 
$4,312,600, while the cost of operating other regional economic 
commissions is placed at $1,086,400. Sessions of the General As- 
sembly, Councils, Commissions, and Committees account for a 
total of $2,373,130, and the International Court of Justice at The 
Hague has been allocated $627,350 for salaries, services, and equip- 
ment. 

A lump sum of $5,000,0c0 has been included for the cost of spe- 
cial commissions and committees of investigation and enquiry, 
such as the Balkans Commission, the UN Commission for Indo- 
nesia, etc., and for special conferences which might be held during 
the forthcoming year. 

In reviewing the Secretary-General’s estimates the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions has rec- 
ommended a reduction of $1,786,750, mainly related to staff, ser- 
vices, and equipment at Headquarters. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE 
WORK OF THE ORGANIZATION, 

1 JULY 1948—30 JUNE 1949 


Tue year between 1 July 1948 and 30 June 1949 covered in this, 
my fourth annual report on the work of the United Nations, has 
been, on the whole, a year of progress towards a more peaceful 
world. 

It is true that the world has had its full share of crises and 
alarms. The rival claims in an ideological conflict have been 
pressed as though they were the only issue of our times, while 
the great Powers have continued their efforts to strengthen their 
relative positions before the situation is brought nearer to stability 
by the conclusion of peace treaties. Although overshadowed by 
the great Power differences, movements of national independence 
and social upheavals in many parts of the world have unavoid- 
ably contributed to international tensions. These conditions, which 
have persisted since the war ended, continue to cause widespread 
anxiety among the peoples of the world as to the prospects for 
world peace and the ability of the United Nations to prevent a 
third world war. 
| Because of the great Power differences, no progress has been 
| made during the year towards providing the Security Council 
| with armed forces to enable it to take enforcement action, and 
| there has been little progress towards agreement on the control of 

atomic energy, of other weapons of mass destruction, and of con- 
| ventional armaments. 


$$ $s EEE 


Procress Towarps A More Peacerut Worip 


Nevertheless, the fear of war has decreased since my last report 

} was made. The breaking of the Berlin deadlock has been a main 
factor in achieving this result. The world has cause to be thankful 
for the constructive statesmanship of the great Powers that made 
possible the agreement reached by the United Nations representa- 
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tives at Headquarters after several months of United Nations 
efforts at conciliation. This agreement has resulted in a promising 
renewal of negotiations on Germany and Austria. 

United Nations action in other parts of the world has also 
contributed to the progress made towards a more peaceful world 
by either preventing or ending wars involving 500 million people, 
This action—in Palestine, in Kashmir and in Indonesia—did not 


involve the use of military or police force; indeed the Security | 


Council has no such force at its disposal. The only force used by 
the United Nations has been its moral force and its power of 
persuasion towards reasonable compromise and peaceful settle. 
ment. In each case setbacks have been experienced from time to 
time, but the influence of the United Nations through the proc. 
esses of mediation and conciliation has always reasserted itself 
and has, thus far, prevailed. 

It is noteworthy that in the cases mentioned above, involving 
almost one quarter of the total population of the world, the Se- 
curity Council has operated with considerable success under its 
rule of unanimity in the most critical period of great Power ten- 
sion. I do not mean to suggest that there have been no difficulties 
over the application of the unanimity rule. Nevertheless, so much 
has been said about the alleged paralysis of the Security Council 
and the consequent inability of the United Nations to prevent 
war that attention should be called to the record of the Security 
Council in these and in some other disputes. 

It is true that the conflicts in Palestine, Kashmir and Indonesia 
are in some ways peripheral to the differences over a European 
settlement which have almost monopolized the world’s attention. 
But though they may be peripheral to the European conflict, they 
certainly are not peripheral to the welfare of the human race or 
to world peace. 

The establishment of the State of Israel in Palestine without a 
major war is one of the epic events of history, coming, as it does, 
at the end not merely of thirty years, but of 2,000 years of accumu- 
lated sorrows, bitterness and conflict. For Christian, Jew and Mos 
lem alike Palestine symbolizes historic forces beside which the 
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present ideological conflict appears to be a transitory phenomenon. 

When India and Pakistan agreed to a United Nations cease- 
fire in the State of Kashmir, the 400,000,000 people of these two 
great countries, both newly independent, were spared the worst 
of all disasters—religious and communal warfare. In Indonesia, 
the United Nations has played a decisive part in efforts to secure 
a peaceful settlement of the conflict between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia, and a peaceful transition to national independence of 
70,000,000 Indonesians. More people live in these countries than 
in the whole of Europe, the continent on which such concen- 
trated attention has been directed since the war ended. 


Tue Unrrep Nations A PowerFrut INFLUENCE 
FOR CONCILIATION AND MEDIATION 


In these disputes, as in the great Power conflict itself, the United 
Nations has demonstrated that it can exert powerful influences 
for conciliation and mediation. Nothing better illustrates this than 
a comparison of the relationships between the great Powers before 
and after the Berlin dispute was brought to the United Nations 
as being a threat to the peace. 


When three of the great Powers brought the Berlin question 
to the Security Council last September in a complaint against a 


fourth many people feared that this crisis would break up the 


United Nations and even lead to a new world war. 


Neither of these things happened. Instead, moderating and con- 
ciliating forces were set in motion immediately. The non-perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, under the leadership of 
its President, sought to bring about great Power agreement on 
a solution of the deadlock. The General Assembly adopted a res- 
olution calling upon the great Powers to renew their efforts to 
compose their differences, and the President of the General As- 
sembly and the Secretary-General appealed to the great Powers 
under this resolution to seek once again to reach agreement on 
the Berlin question. A committee of currency experts of the non- 
permanent members, appointed by the President of the Security 
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Council, in which a representative of the Secretary-General| 
participated, then sought to break the deadlock by means of a} cont 
plan for a single currency for Berlin. or ct 
None of these efforts brought immediate results, but their | see i 
effect was greatly to moderate the tension, reduce the danger of | wou! 
war, and gain time for other factors tending to a settlement to | foun 
make themselves felt. In the end, the result was the resumption | Nati 
of great Power negotiations on the peace treaties after seventeen } great 
months of complete stalemate during which the Council of | the l 
Foreign Ministers did not meet. the ic 
It is important that we should not miss opportunities for further | the fi 
progress towards peace in the months ahead because of any mig | that : 
understanding of the role of the United Nations in the prevention | be set 
of war or in the face of “East-West” differences. Such misunder-/ Thi 
standing, coupled with over-emphasis on immediate as against} mont 
long-range considerations, could lead to a succession of acts, or | conce; 
of failures to act, that would end by relegating the United Na} The 
tions to a second-class role in world affairs. I do not refer here | differc 
to regional or bilateral pacts or alliances as such, the effect of | and tl 
which depends upon the spirit in which they are concluded and} — 
the spirit in which they are carried out. What I have in mind is, 
rather, a false conception of the role of the United Nations—a 
conception which, however it may manifest itself, will have the Ind 
result of weakening the United Nations. Failures to live up to the | head; 
obligations of the Charter or to use the machinery of the United develo 
Nations fall in this category; genuine efforts to carry out the |#¥mar 
Charter and to make full use of the machinery it provides can} The 
but strengthen the Organization. trouble 
It is important to recall once more the basic premises of San| Organi 
Francisco. At San Francisco the founders of the United Nations|lndone 
agreed that peace could be maintained only by a universal or}i0 the 
ganization founded on a universally accepted Charter. They rej Korea. 
jected the idea that anything less would do. They therefore laid} he Ital 
the foundations of the United Nations in such a way as to include|decide t 
within it all the major forces at work in all parts of the world} The | 
not just in one part or another. ration © 
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Contrary to misconceptions that have arisen since, it was never 
contemplated at San Francisco that the United Nations would 
or could abolish differences of interest and ideology such as we 
see in the world today. It was not believed that the great Powers 
would always act in unity and brotherhood together. What the 
founders of the United Nations did believe was that the United 
Nations would make it possible to keep disputes between both 


enteen } great and small Powers within peaceful bounds, and that without 
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the United Nations this could not be done. Finally, they rejected 
the idea of an irreconcilable conflict that could be settled only on 
the field of battle, and proclaimed on the contrary the principle 
that all conflicts, no matter how fundamental, should and could 
be settled by peaceful means. 

The record of the United Nations during the past twelve 
months has clearly confirmed the wisdom of the San Francisco 
concept, rather than cast doubt upon it. 

The United Nations has not been able to resolve great Power 
differences, but the conflict has been kept within peaceful bounds 
and the way prepared for further progress toward a settlement. 


Tue LEADERSHIP OF THE UNrTEeD Nations 


In the meantime the work of the United Nations has gone right 
ahead; it has stopped wars in different parts of the world; it has 
developed international co-operation in almost every field of 
human activity on a scale never before attempted. 

The United Nations has been called upon to act in most of the 
troubled areas of the world. Besides the participation of the 
Organization in the problems of Berlin, Palestine, Kashmir and 
Indonesia, there is a United Nations Special Committee on duty 
in the Balkans, and a United Nations Commission on duty in 


ey rej Korea. Because the great Powers failed to settle the future of 
e laidj the Italian colonies, the United Nations has been called upon to 


rclude 


world, 


decide the matter. 
The United Nations has proclaimed the first Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights in history; the history-making Conven- 
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tion on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Geno. 
cide has been approved unanimously and Member States haye 
been asked to sign and ratify it. 

Through the machinery provided by the Charter, and in par. 
ticular through the International Trusteeship System, the United 
Nations is assisting the progress of dependent peoples towards 
self-government or independence. 

The foundations of a world rule of law are being built by} 
the decisions and advisory opinions of the International Cour 
of Justice, by the work of the International Law Commission 
and by the recommendations and conventions adopted by the 
General Assembly. 

In spite of all political and ideological differences, the United 
Nations is developing an economic and social programme aimed 
at raising the standards of living of the less-developed countries 
of the world and at increasing the sense of responsibility of the 
community of nations for the welfare of each of its members, 


Through United Nations procedures of regional economic co- 
operation, effective assistance is being given to the countries of 
Europe, of Latin America, of Asia and the Far East towards the 
reconstruction and development of their economies. 

Through the planning and execution of comprehensive pro- 
grammes, both in the economic and in the social fields, the pro- 
viding of fellowships, the sending of missions and advisers, the 
organization of regional seminars, the United Nations has begun 
to make an effective contribution to placing the knowledge of the 
more advanced nations at the disposal of the less advanced. 


One of the most heartening events of the year was the impetus 
resulting from the initiative taken by the United States of Amer 
ica for an expanded programme of technical assistance for the 
economic development of the under-developed areas of the world, 
to be carried out wherever possible through the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. At the request of the Economic and 
Social Council I prepared a report on this matter in consultation 
with the heads of the specialized agencies. I hope that the ex 
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panded programme of assistance that is proposed in that report 
will be carried out, and I believe that active support by the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations for such a programme can greatly 
assist the peaceful transition to a more prosperous world order. 

Wherever acute sufferings have resulted from international de- 
velopments, the United Nations has endeavoured to bring speedy 
relief through all the means at its disposal, particularly to those 
unable to rely for assistance and support on any single national 
community, such as the refugees and displaced persons in Eu- 
rope, in Palestine and in the Far East. 

Although the economic and social work of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies is in its initial stages, millions of 
people in all parts of the world are already better off than they 
were before, because of the work done on problems of labour, 
health, nutrition, agriculture, education, refugees, child welfare, 
economic development and stability, finance and trade, control 
of narcotic drugs, and on many other related questions by the 
specialized agencies and commissions of the United Nations. 

Without the United Nations, most of these activities could not 
have been undertaken, nor could the benefits from them be real- 
ized. Few of them have been seriously impeded, still less para- 
lysed, by the conflict between the great Powers. Finally, the ten- 
sions and other ill effects of that conflict have been greatly allevi- 
ated by many of these United Nations activities. 


Tue ProsLteM oF UNANIMITY OF THE GREAT Powers 


It is in connexion with the problems of implementing Article 
43 of the Charter, of controlling atomic energy and other weapons 
of mass destruction, and of regulating and reducing other arma- 
ments, that great Power differences have blocked any substantial 
progress. It is precisely here that unanimity of the great Powers 
is essential. This unanimity would be just as necessary if there 
were no power of veto in the Security Council, There is no solu- 
tion for such problems except by agreement among all the great 
Powers. 
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I think we must now recognize that in the past a somewhat 
misleading emphasis has sometimes been placed on the enforce. 
ment functions of the Security Council. These functions are im- 
portant, and it is a great disappointment that Article 43, which 
provides for the placing of armed forces at the disposal of the 
Security Council, has not yet been put into effect. So long as this 
Charter obligation remains unfulfilled the authority of the United 
Nations cannot be as great as it should be. 

Nevertheless, it should be recognized that the experience of the 
past year has demonstrated that the primary instruments in the 
preservation of peace are those of peaceful settlement. In the 
words of the Charter these are “negotiation, inquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, compromise, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements.” In the use of such instru- 
ments the United Nations has already achieved substantial 
success. 

In so far as the great Powers are concerned, these instruments 
of peaceful settlement are the only ones that the Security Council 
can, in practice, employ. The unanimity rule applies to all deci- 
sions for enforcement action and even if there were no such rule, 
the situation would not be changed in substance. Enforcement 
action against a great Power would not be police action, it 
would be war—in fact a new world war. 

A new world war, conducted with the means now available, 
would bring the world only to destruction. No one system or 
ideology could prevail afterwards, because there would be neither 
victors nor vanquished. There would be complete chaos. 

To prevent a new world war from breaking out is the main 
reason for the existence of the United Nations. 

It is important for the peoples of the world to face these facts 
and to understand that it is impossible to obtain lasting security 
from war by any arrangement that leaves out any of the great 
Powers. While regional security arrangements may sometimes 
redress the balance of power in the world, collective security can 
be achieved only by working out means by which all the great 
Powers may live peacefully together under the Charter, however 
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long this process may take. 

The events of the past four years and the existence of great 
Power differences make the United Nations more essential, rather 
than less so. The only way of resolving these differences peace- 
fully is by making the United Nations work effectively within 
the full range of its Charter responsibilities. 

Other developments of our times are adding to the importance 
of the United Nations with each year that passes. Two develop- 
ments to which I wish particularly to refer are the rise of many 
peoples in Asia and Africa from a position of dependency towards 
one of equality, and the growing strength of the movement to 
extend the observance of human rights everywhere in the world. 

If the importance of these developments were correctly assessed, 
I believe that the world would find it possible to approach the 
present “East-West” difficulties with less hysteria, for they would 
be more easily seen in their true perspective. I believe that the 
rise of dependent peoples and the human rights movement will, 
in the long run, have far more significance and give rise to greater 
events in the second half of the twentieth century than will the 
present ideological struggle. 


Tue Risg or DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, all formerly dependent 
parts of the British Empire, have achieved independence by pa- 
cific transition since the United Nations was founded, due mainly . 
to the high degree of statesmanship exercised by the Governments 
of those countries and of the United Kingdom. In my report last 
year I noted the striking increase in the independent representa- 
tion of the nations of Asia and Africa in the United Nations since 
the San Francisco Conference. Israel has now become the fifty- 
ninth Member of the Organization. The application of four more 
countries of Asia—the Mongolian People’s Republic, Ceylon, 
Nepal and Korea—are pending. Indonesia may be expected to 
apply after existing difficulties there are settled. The debate in the 
General Assembly on the Italian colonies revealed that the ma- 
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jority of the Members expect to welcome Libya as an independent 
Member in a few years, and Somaliland perhaps somewhat later, 
We can be certain that, in time, other countries in Asia and Africa 
will become Members. There should be others, for over half the 
people of the world live on these continents. 

The days of dependency or inferior status are fast coming to an 
end in Asia. Its peoples are the inheritors of some of the world’s 
greatest cultures; they are building their own new worlds on the 
foundations of the old. Their influence in the affairs of the United 
Nations is growing. Given time, and the necessary development 
of their economic resources, their influence will be more nearly 
commensurate with their population than it is today. The idea 
that all this vast diversity of ancient peoples stirring to new life 
and power could ever become the mere reflection of any form 
of society in other parts of the world is unrealistic. 

In Africa the movement forward is slower. There the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System can play an especially important role, 
and the beneficial effect of United Nations’ supervision of the 
administration of the Trust Territories will be felt throughout 
the much wider area of the Non-Self-Governing Territories. The 
effects of the Trusteeship System will certainly give new impetus 
to the economic, social and educational advancement of the peo- 
ples of these Territories and to their progress towards self-govern- 
ment or independence. 


Tue Human Ricuts MoveMENT 


In the struggle to extend the observance of human rights in the 
world the past year has seen one of the most potentially signifi- 
cant developments of history in the proclamation by the General 
Assembly of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. This is 
the first time that such a Declaration has been written for the 
whole world. 

It is true that this Declaration is not a law, but neither have 
been many of the most influential documents of history. The 
United States’ Declaration of Independence, and France’s Dec- 
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laration of the Rights of Man were not laws when they were 
proclaimed. 

Nevertheless, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights has 
behind it the force of public opinion, and public opinion is at the 
source of all law whether it be national or international. The 
Declaration sets a standard for Governments to live up to. Its 
power for good is incalculable wherever people are deprived of 
freedom because of their beliefs, wherever there is discrimination 
because of the colour of a man’s skin or for any other reason, 
wherever people do not have a fair opportunity to enjoy a decent 
living standard, education for their children and security in times 
of illness, accident and old age. 

The Declaration, furthermore, is only the first, although the | 
most important, of the steps being taken by the United Nations 
to extend respect for human rights more widely in the world. 

The essential role of the United Nations in these great develop- 
ments is now becoming more clearly defined. 

On the one hand, the United Nations is assisting the move- 
ments towards greater equality of opportunity between the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa and the peoples of the Western world, 
and between the more highly developed countries and those 
which are less developed. It is also giving a powerful impetus to 
winning human rights for all peoples, wherever they live. On the 
other hand, the United Nations is making it possible for these 
fundamental changes to be carried out with far less violence than 
would otherwise be the case. Wherever the United Nations inter- 
venes, it intervenes to promote peaceful development, and all its 
influence is exerted towards moderating the intensity of the con- 
flicts involved and conciliating opposing views. 


EvoLUTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AS A FoRCE FOR PEACE 


There has been another development in the evolution of the 
United Nations in its formative years which I regard as an im- 
portant reason for the growing strength of the United Nations. 
This is the evolution of the General Assembly into one of the 
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strongest forces for peace that the world has ever seen. 

There are three main causes for this evolution. 

First, because all nations are represented equally, and because 
many of the small nations have from the first spoken with great 
independence, the General Assembly has tended to act as a con- 
ciliating and moderating influence on the conflicts of the great 
Powers. 

Second, because the attention of the world is focused on the 
General Assembly as on no other international body, its sessions 
have become the supreme testing ground of the policies of Mem- 
ber nations. There, as nowhere else, those policies are subjected 
to the searching scrutiny and judgment of world public opinion, 
_ Evidence is already accumulating that when national policies do 
not pass this test for justice and fair-dealing, they will have to be 
modified or changed, if not immediately, then in the long run, 

Third, the General Assembly has demonstrated that it can 
apply the powers granted it by the Charter for conciliation and 
peaceful adjustment as a powerful complement to the work of 
the Security Council in the prevention of war. 

I do not subscribe to criticisms of the General Assembly as a 
powerless debating society or as a propaganda forum. Most of 
the Assembly’s’ recommendations are helping to build the founda- 
tions of world law and to prevent war. Whenever a Government 
uses the rostrum of the Assembly for propaganda purposes, that 
Government is submitting itself to the judgment of mankind. 
Nevertheless, I agree that the procedures of the General Assem- 
bly can be improved and that a great deal of time can be saved, 
mainly by the exercise of self-restraint on the part of the members 
in debate. 

We can be certain that the degree of security against war that 
is attained in the world will be in proportion to the support that 
is given to the United Nations by the Member Governments. In 
so far as they relegate the United Nations to an auxiliary role, 
the danger of war will be increased. In so far as they make the 
United Nations the corner-stone of their foreign policies and 
support both by word and action the supremacy of the Charter 
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and the universality of the Organization, security against war 
will be strengthened. 


STRENGTHENING THE UNrtrep Nations 


The Member Governments can reduce the danger of war by 
so acting as to strengthen and to use the United Nations in a 
number of ways in the months ahead. In this connexion I have 
certain suggestions which I offer for their consideration. 


Great Power Relations 


The United Nations cannot force a settlement of the present 
conflict between the great Powers, but it has already demon- 
strated that it can help to conciliate the conflict, moderate it and 
keep it within peaceful bounds. It is essential for the great Powers 
to keep in contact, to talk things over, and seriously to negotiate 
with one another. To refuse such consultations as futile is to deny 
the whole concept of the United Nations. Now that the Western 
Powers and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have resumed 
discussions in the Council of Foreign Ministers and have ex- 
pressed their intention of continuing them at the time of the 
coming session of the General Assembly, I hope that they will 
not again break off their efforts to settle their differences. 

Sooner or later there must be peace settlements for Germany, 
Austria and Japan. There must be agreement on the provision of 
urmed forces to the Security Council, on the control of atomic 
tnergy and other weapons of mass destruction and of conven- 
tional armaments. It is necessary to keep on trying for progress in 
hese directions, no matter how discouraging the prospect may 
appear to be at any particular moment or how many years it may 
uke to complete the task. 

I hope that the practice of consultation between the great 
Powers will become the rule and not the exception in those mat- 
ters that come before the United Nations, and especially before 
the Security Council, as well as in matters outside the Organiza- 
tion. The good offices of the Secretary-General are always avail- 
able to facilitate such consultations. 
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United Nations Field Service a deci 


With a view to strengthening the work of mediation and cop. 0a 
ciliation I suggested to the last session of the General Assembly Ea 
the establishment of a United Nations Guard. This Guard would 
have no military duties but would assist United Nations missions 
on their peaceful errands to the world’s troubled areas. In the 
light of suggestions made by Member Governments I have modi- 
fied that proposal. I have now suggested to the Special Committee 
established by the General Assembly to examine this matter the 
establishment of a uniformed United Nations Field Service of 
three hundred men, who would be seconded or otherwise made 
available, on a basis of geographical distribution, from the services 
of Member Governments for a period of from one to three years 
for protective and technical duties both at Headquarters and in 
the field. I have also suggested the creation of a Panel of two 
thousand men who could be called upon for truce observation 
and plebiscite duties by the competent United Nations organs as 
the need arises. None of the men in the Field Service would carry 
arms, except side-arms for self-protection when this was deemed | 
necessary. Under the revised plan the cost to the Organization 
would be kept to a minimum, while the advantages of the orig- 
inal proposal would be retained. The Secretariat, which has been’ 
steadily improving its efficiency, thus would be given the means 
that it needs to meet its increasing responsibilities, and the power 
and prestige of the United Nations in the peaceful settlement of | 
disputes would be strengthened. The} 
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The General Assembly at its third regular session did not reach | An ai 


an agreement on the disposition of the former Italian colonies. |# Peace 
The question will come before the fourth regular session of the}#nd A 
General Assembly this autumn. many © 

The debate on this question at the second part of the third of Israe 
session was significant in several ways. It reflected the growing) md the 
influence of the nations of Asia and Africa. Those nations played} nom 
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q decisive part in preventing the adoption of a compromise 
proposal which they felt was unsatisfactory to a majority of the 
CoM ‘nhabitants of the territories concerned. The debate also brought 
embly forth considerable support for the concept of a direct United Na- 


road tions trusteeship, a proposal originally suggested by the United 
ee States Government at the first London meeting of the Council 


of Foreign Ministers. 
] recognize the political and practical difficulties involved in a 


a direct United Nations trusteeship for the territories during the 
© F relatively brief period that may precede their independence. 


Nevertheless, I believe that statesmanship on the part of the Gov- 
vices ments could lead to such a solution of the problem, and that 
the political difficulties could be dealt with if the practical diffi- 
culties could be overcome. The best solution, in my opinion, 
would be a direct United Nations trusteeship with an adminis- 
trator responsible solely to the Trusteeship Council. It is, of 
course, for the Member Governments to decide, but I feel sure 
that such a bold forward step would help the peoples of the terri- 
ail tories concerned to follow the peaceful path towards self-govern- 
. ‘ment or independence, and that it would strengthen the confi- 
dence of dependent peoples all over the world in the United Na- 
‘tions and in the Member Governments who would have made 
such a solution possible. 
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ae Peace and economic development for the Near East 
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| The Near East presents a challenging opportunity to the United 
Nations to combine political and economic action in the cause 
of lasting peace. 
each | An armistice has been achieved in Palestine, and the terms of 
nies, |2 peaceful settlement are being negotiated. Nine hundred thou- 
‘ the }and Arabs are receiving assistance from the United Nations; 
many of them must be resettled or repatriated. The new State 
hird | % Israel has yet to establish its economic viability. Both Israel 
ying md the Arab States need a substantial, co-ordinated effort in 
ayed| conomic development to raise their living standards. 
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I believe that this area should be given high priority in the pro} 
posed United Nations programme of technical assistance fo,|  * 
under-developed countries. This would make it possible for com. F _ 
prehensive plans to be worked out for regional economic devel. Natio 
opment on a large scale in the whole area; these plans might in. that . 
clude river valley developments, such as the Tennessee V; 
Authority in the United States, in respect of the valleys of the with ¢ 
Tigris, the Euphrates and the Jordan, and of the further develop. 


ment of the valley of the Nile. The first step is technical assist. Unive 


ance, the next is financial investment. By carrying out both The 
through the United Nations the burdens as well as the benefits| Uaitet 
can be shared equitably among participating countries. | pplic 

Portus 


Whatever is done in the Near East should not, of course, im- 


pede or delay similar programmes for technical assistance and palan 


; v 
economic development in other parts of Asia and Africa and in M 

; : en 
Latin America. 

desirak 

Action to meet economic difficulties of . 

ing the 


Although there have been considerable improvements in many\haye | 
aspects of the world economic situation the basic conditions for| believe 
economic stability and orderly development have not yet been plicant 
established. pplica 


Of particular importance is the continued and persistent dis+the req 
equilibrium in international trade and payments. Little progress| ing the 
has been made towards a solution of this grave problem. The?ind th 
consequences have been particularly harmful for the weaker and! pplica 
less favoured countries. ession 


Moreover, if the recent slackening of economic activity in some ! con 
countries were permitted to continue, it would cause large the Wwol 
unemployment in those countries, and at the same time would! 98 the 
aggravate the existing economic maladjustments in the world as chapter 
whole. Another world-wide economic crisis would be a tragedj)"ention 
that can be prevented, if the Governments of the world find ofa mc 
common basis for concerted action. A solution for these im 
mensely complicated problems cannot be found by single ca July 1 
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tries acting in isolation nor by any limited group of nations. 

Fortunately, the Member Governments have, in the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, the international machinery 
that makes it possible for them to take the necessary concerted 
ition. It is urgent that they use this machinery to come to grips 
with these pressing economic problems. 


of the 
evelop. Universality of membership 


Nd The applications of fourteen countries for membership in the 
United Nations are pending. These are, in the order of their 
plications: Albania, Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, Jordan, 

Portugal, Ireland, Hungary, Italy, Austria, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Ceylon, Korea and Nepal. Most of these countries have 
heen waiting for more than two years to be admitted. 

Member Governments are familiar with my views on the 
desirability of moving as rapidly as possible towards universality 
of membership. I have expressed them on several occasions dur- 
ing the past three years. I am well aware of the objections that 
| Many\have been raised against the admission of these States, but I 
ns for | believe that such objections could be better dealt with if the ap- 
t been) plicants were inside the Organization rather than outside it. The 

applicants can in any event reasonably be considered as meeting 
at dis- the requirements of membership. Whatever may be said regard- 
rogress| ing the Governments of the countries concerned, their peoples, 

1. The?ind the world as a whole, would certainly benefit if all the 
er and! splicants were to be admitted to the Organization at the next 

ession of the General Assembly. 

1 some) I commend to the Member Governments, and to the peoples of 
e-scale| the world, the study of the full record of the United Nations dur- 
would! ag the twelve months ending 30 June 1949 as set forth in the 
id asa thapters that follow. It is a record of achievement in the pre- 
ragedy)Yention of war and in the steady construction of the foundations 
find ga more peaceful and prosperous world. 
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